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The Week. 


MVHE end of another week finds Congress still absorbed by the “ sil- 

ver question,” to the exclusion of almost all other interests and 
considerations. On Wednesday week Mr. Blaine appeared in the 
Senate with a compromise bill which deservedly finds faver with 
neither party. 
a certain value (undefined in the bill) in exchange for bullion at its 
current market value, as from time to time determined, plus the cost 
of coinage; these dollars to be legal tender, by themselves, only to 
the extent of five dollars, but in conjunction with gold to the extent 
of one-half of any debt. In contrast with this weak-kneed_ perfor- 
mance, Mr. Lamar, the next day, honored himself and the South by 
boldly taking his stand in favor of a gold standard and national 
honesty. The vote on the Matthews resolution at length took place 


on Friday. Mr. Conkling’s motion to make it a joint (and therefore ve- | 


toable) resolution was defeated by 39 to 23; Mr. Edmunds’s contradice- 
tory amendment, declaring the bonds payable in gold coin and eharae- 


terizing their payment in depreciated silver as a breach of the public | 


faith, was defeated by 44 to 18, Mr. Blaine declining to vote on account 
of some historic doubts on these points; Mr. Morrill’s amendment, 
denouncing payment in silver as false economy, was defeated by 41 
to 14; Mr. Edmunds’s motion for indefinite 
defeated by 43 to 22; and finally, by 43 to 22 again (Mr. Blaine 
this time voting with the minority), the Senate affirmed, in the 
language of the original resolution, that all the bonds issued for the 
purpose of funding the national debt are payable, legally and equi- 
tably, at the option of the Government, in the dollar of the fathers, 
both principal and interest. On Monday the House, without debate, 
and by more than a two-thirds vote, 189 to 79, adopted the same 
resolution. More unexpected was the action of the House, also on 
Monday, when called upon by Mr. Baker, of Indiana, to suspend 
the rules and resolve that subsidies of whatsoever kind, to associ- 
ations engaged in publie or private enterprises, ought not to be 
granted or renewed by Congress. This resolution was carried by a 
vote of 175 to 82. On Friday the Judiciary Committee reported that 
there had been no breach of the privileges of the House in the case 
of Robert Smalls. On Tuesday, the House passed, not without op- 
position (167 to 100), the bill permitting the Woodruff expedition to 
register a foreign-built ship. As we lately pointed out, there is not 


a shadow of excuse for this special legislation, the real design of 


which is not to get a cheaper ship but to invest a private specula- 
tion with a national sanction. We hope the Senate will ask for 
light as to Mr. Woodruff and his intentions, and will also notice the 
warning of a correspondent on another page. 

The Matthews resolution, which in terms only attacks the new 
bonds issued for refunding purposes under the Acts of 1870 and 
1875, but of course casts discredit on all Government obligations, 
is already making itself felt in foreign markets. It was sup- 
ported by 116 Democrats and 73 Republicans, and opposed by 56 
Republicans and 23 Democrats. In other words, neither party 
could have carried it through as a party question; it has needed a 
combination, and these combinations are now so readily made that 
it is increasingly difficult to say what the existing party organiza- 
tions are kept up fer or what they mean. But the great fact re- 
mains that the majority of both parties voted for the resolution. It 
got but little support from the New England or the Middle States, 
and a great deal from the South and West. On the whole, if th 
vote be taken as an indication of the fate of Bland Bill the 


+) 
tue 


prospect is rather gloomy ; but we still adhere to the belief that if | 


the bill be vetoed, there will be cnough desertions to prevent its 


It permits the unlimited coinage of silver dollars of 


postponement was | 


The Nation. 


econd passage. If th to were accom] 
; ' 
sage, Making a clear stan 


defeat would be still greater. To oy 


noteworthy that durin 


It is 
burden of the opposition to the Matthews resolution and the 


t 
movement generally has been borne by Senators Edmunds and 
Morrill, both from a small agricultural State Mr. Conkling, rept 
senting a great commercial constituency, said nothing « Kt to 


nothing. We observe, however, t 


again beginning to stir him up and urge him to speak 


‘“ereat powers to bear,” ete. It is probable, however 


keeping his great powers for things that interest him t Mi 
Blaine’s attempts at legislation, an d, indeed, at political , 
| generally, bear a strong resemblance to Mr. Burnand’s «1 


that is, 
‘Happy thought 
happy thought—stir up 


Thoughts ” 
droll air. 


schools from the Pope; 


they have 


, : 
a haphazard, jerky, and slightly 


Constitutional amendment to prote 











thought—make Evarts go to war with Mexieo: happy 
| compromise with silver-men; make half-and-half legal tender for 
| all amounts; trouble over, business revived, country gratet 
That the ery for * salvation 1 Iver” \ 
for their own ends, that the movement 1 ( 1 
ments as to the manner in which the silver do vas dropped trom 
the coinage, and that it is now a delusion which has temporarily 
deprived of reason a Jarge number of the people of this country, are 
facts which few, even of the * silver-men”™ in Congress, will deny 
The Bland bill cannot give to any section of the country, or to any 
| class of persons, the relief which is ex ed st 
bring with it disaster and irreparabl vy to the whole country 
The time is now too short for us to hope to control votes on the 
Bland bill by arguments addressed to the people of the West | 
South. But one course is left to thi vho would save the country 
from lasting disgrace and injury, and that is to demand of the men 
of ability and courage who represent in Congress the people of the 
South and West that they shall speak 1 vote boldly against any 
silver bill that would permit the United States to pay any portion of 
its debt in debased dollars. There are many men in the Senate of 
the United States who know that the Bland bill means the d 1e- 
tization of gold by debasin col e This week thr ll tri 
honestly to amend the bill. they fail to amend it, th 1 by 
face to face with the question * Shall I vote for it o1 
The courage of a few men will determine the answer of many. Who 
will follow Mr. Lamar in boldly telling his cor nts that the e 
mistaken as to the effect of the silv lovement u] their inter- 


oe 
ests: 

The Silver League, or Greenback and Silver Association, as it is 
called, held another meeting on Monday, at which it was proposed 
distributed 
there appeared to be most 


but nobody was 


that money should be raised to pay for documents to be 
in those parts of the cou in which 


: ; 
he beneticent powers Of Siiver,; 


ntry 
darkness as to t 


prompt to offer anything except General Butler, and he only $5. 
The discussion, too, was mainly conducted by him, and ran mostly 
on the best means of keeping the Secretary of the Treasury up to 
his work and making him earry out the Bland Bill, so “ that silver 
may be a living power in the land.” For this purpose Butler hinted 
1 the House to use its power of making 
In fact, the Secretary was evidently an 
ind they mean in case the bill is 
passed to keep a close eye on him. The one way in which he could 
work mischief under the bill would be to eall in a batch of United 
States bonds and pay them off in A blow would be thus 


given to the national credit from which it would probably not re- 


| that it might be necessary | 
him report to it in person. 


object of suspicion to the meeting, 


silver. 


ll ever 


cover in a century, 








- 
les ‘ ot Ne [iy Inciuding Dr. Woolsey 
Mr. ] Dr. Baeon, and others, h veticioned Cong for 
me called t ) Land ho wxde of making silve 
erg vl that for t appointment of an international 
eo ne a iw and promulg authorita 
rt ic of silverand gold, so that | 
( ) home an rod, th | y of col od | 
ot fanv given qua of gold coin 
bit Ta | dl Litel l wiles | vl until ich a com 
on pol l, the ¢ ition of 1 hinerv by ¢ mgress | 
fy id promulzating, at in ls of three months, the | 
vilue o wold, as determined by th ‘les of silver | 
rincipal centres of commerce « vl west of the Rocky 
Miao is. Inoth rads, th moon indard and two legal 
tend We know of no obj mito this plan on its 1 ts; and | 
eean anticipate no an toit ft th lve nen ex ) rold- 
{ rold-bug ld harp Shvlock ** Missi Lpopr Val- 
] 4 { ad 0) 


ina Returning Board has ; 
of the gr 


indicted for forging and altering returns at the 


rain come before the pub- 
The mem- 


lat reminds one ood old Grant days. 


bers were all four 


late Presidential election, and recently applied to have their ease 
transferred to the United States Court. This motion the State 
Court denied, and ordered the case to trial, and at the appointed 


and it was found they had 
This was sufficiently 
still, for the acting 
collector and the United States marshal resisted the sheriff 

marines 


to a t the fuciti 


hour they failed to put in an appearance, 


from arrest in the Custom-house. 


it followed was more ¢ 


taken refuge 


mut whi musing 


amusing, | 
when 


rres ves, and brought up a party of 


he Came 


to protect them, and, indeed, the marshal arrested the sheriff. 
The State was for so many years governed from the Custom- 
house without any reference to the law of the land that both 
collector and marshal had evidently come to look on it as 


a privileged spot on which the writs of the courts did not run. It 
that they thought of telegraphing to 
and Attorney-General 


Federal officials for their inte 


Was not for some little time 


Washington for instruction of course the 


promptly rebuked the ‘rference. An- 


derson, Kenner, and Casanave were therefore taken into eustody; 
but Wells managed to make his escape, and is said to be on his way 


to Washington to claim protection, in default of which he threatens 
to make **« Ile is the greatest rascal of the four, 
and it is therefore a pity that he should have got off, but it would be 


evelopments, 


a not inappropriate incident in his career that he should now “ de- 
in Washington. The whole party are very blue about theii 
afraid of a prejudiced jury. There 
It will be a pity if they have any 
of the verdict, if they are found 


velop” 


prospects, being are, however, 


two colored men on it. reason- 
able ground for disputing t 
y; but every lover of good government will be sorry if they 
vet off without punishment. That Anderson should have an office 
in New Orleans under this Administration is one of the seandals of 
the day. The trial is now proceeding, and there is talk of summon- 
ing W. E. Chandler to prove the story produced in his late letter. 


he justice 


cuilty ; 


The Richmond Chamber of Commerce, in full accord with its 
bodies at New Orleans as to the sacredness 


of public obligations, whether State or national, has just issued an 


Charleston and 


sinte 


address upon the public debt of Virginia. They say that the ag- 
rressive activity of those who demand its repudiation, and the 
tpathy of the rest of the community, ‘have impaired private credit 
to such ac that the merchants and manufacturers of Richmond, 


lves, are compelled to express their views upon 
1, and to take such action as in their opinion will 
tend to check t current of popular sentiment which seems to be 
: Virginia to moral and material bankruptey.” They show 
than 234,000,000 ; that it has always been 


in justice to them 
this 


Vital questi 


hurryi 


that the ce 


recoguized by the 


bt proper i 


Leg 
apse 
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at prices 
ted 


} Y 
MOIS, ASVIUTDS, 


‘“bonds were sold to bona-fide purchasers, many of them 
above their par value, and the money paid for them was inv: 
ah 


8 
4 il 


in building railroads, canals, turnpikes, colleges, s 


prisons, and other valuable works of internal improvement” (in- 


cluding the monument to Washington in the Capitol grounds), 
“trom which the State is now deriving inealeulable advantage ” ; 
that the whole debt is not due nor required to be paid at once ; 
that the interest alone need be provided for, and can be 


met by an additional tax of about $700,000 annually, or three- 
credit now 
to pay its 


They attri- 


that supporting the publie 
the State in Isl 


fourths of one per cent. ; 
small will 
debt in bonds bearing four per cent. interest at par. r 
the present demoralization on the subjeet of the debt to the 


t this sacrilice enable 


egislation after the war, designed to impairthe sanctity of con- 
tracts and impede creditors in the courts, and they find in it the 
‘ssors and dishonest assessme! 
of honest 
men forced to continue paying the taxes of the dishonest, ‘‘of com- 

” Jn short, the 
sound, earnest, and forcible. It is re- 


‘debt-paying 


cause of dishonest returns to ass« its, 
Bis 


of courts and grand juries winking at notorious evasions, 


munism, strikes, and the erimes incident thereto. 
address is ina high decree 
freshing, too, to meet with an unblushing appeal to - 
people,” that respectable body of citizens throughout the country 
who have come to be regarded with distrust, while the merits 
so much vigor and 


of the 


per- 


] 
bor- 


‘debtor class” have been asserted with 
sistency that a man who insists upon returning 100 cents for a 
rowed dollar, instead of 90, is looked upon les than as a 


pernicious knave. 


. oe « tank 
3 asa {ool 


re- 
Appa- 


The adoption by the United States Senate of the Matthews 
solution had no perceptible effeet on the financial markets. 
rently it was reasoned that the vote showed that there was not 
strength enough to pass the Bland Bill. The vote of the House, 
however, on Monday, with its more than two-thirds majority, aided 
by plausible rumors that the President’s opposition to the silver 
scheme was growing weaker, had the effeet of shaking confidence in 
the defeat of remonetization, which had hitherto existed both here 
and in London. United States bonds in London fell on Tuesday 1 
to 12 per cent., and the price of gold here advanced from 101} to 
102}. That the Bland Bill, if it becomes a law, will defeat the re- 
sumption of gold payments by the Treasury is beyond question, 
since the Resumption Act provides for gold payments only, in the 
absence of any. authorized silver dollar at the time the Act w: 
passed. That it will also make it impossible to maintain resump 
tion in gold and silver should an attempt be made to carry out the 
Act is equally clear, unless by the first of January, 1879, the price 
of silver so advances as to make a 412}-grain dollar equivalent in 
value, or nearly so, to the gold dollar. Silver during the week has been 
steady in London at 533 to 53}d. per oz. At the close of the weck 
the gold value of a 4124 grain-silver dollar would have been $0.8933. 
The Secretary of the Treasury on Monday opened for popular sub- 
scriptions the United States 4 per cent. loan. The price at which 
the bonds are offered is 99} gold, the banks and agents which sell 
them to the publie getting them from the Treasury at 99} gold— 
the same as did the Syndicate. The day after the bonds were 
brought out they could be bought at the Stock Exchange at 924 
gold, taking the accrued interest into account. 


iS 


The British Ministry is apparently plunged in the greatest em- 
barrassment by the Russian terms of peace, the principal points of 
which, so far as known, we have discussed in an article elsewhere. 
They appear, when communicated in substance by Count Shuvalof*, 
to have taken the Cabinet by surprise, and to have found them in 
a very nervous condition, as the despatch of the fleet to the Darda- 
nelles on hearing one story, and its sudden recall on hearing an- 
other, showed. Accordingly, it has been determined to ask for the 
supplemental vote for the army and navy, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote having announced that the Ministry will treat it as a vote of 


as legitimate, aud justly, since the | confidence, the Liberals are prepared with an amendment, and the 





The 


Jan. 31, 1878] 
a chi CX] ected to "" to the end of the week, is now 
on. There is little doubt, however, that the Government will 
ve 31 wits imated at fiftv—and just as little that if de- 
feated and foreed to dissolve Parliament, their foreign poliey would 
be condemned by the constituencies. The class of men of whom 


‘onservative majority in the House is mainly composed are, 
wial influences and prejudices, mostly Tureophiles, and it is 
to say, if one can judge by the ordinary 
‘feeling, do not on this question represent the « ountry. 


» biographer of Macaulay, ina 


manifestations of 


yo 
ir. 


popul al 
H 
elvan, the recent Speee h described 


Tre 
kish sympathizers happily 


thy Tur 
“Our army is all for the Turks. Our navy is all the Turks. 


Qur country-houses are all for the Turks. All loaters of every de- 
cree i nd rank, all th: it class of Inen wh yabout in clubs, or draw- 

r-roon or taverns, intent on forming what they are pleased to 
( all public opinion, are one and all for the ‘Turks. The Lendon 


with an 
scontrove! sy. 


newspapers are, for the most part, writing on the same side 
alacrity which I have never seen ap plied to any previou 
E sas ; of extraordinary bitterness, wholesale accusations of cant, 
hypocrisy, absence of patriotism, want of common manliness are 
ap} lie i to men whose only crime is th: it they wish their countrymen 
ash their hands of all responsibility for Turkish misr and 


an mise ry. 


eel 
tk x wie 


Chiis 


ster is to move the Liberal amendment in the House of 
Commons, and the Marquis of Hartington to close the debate. The 
amendment simply declares that as it is acknowledged that the 
f British neutrality have not been infringed by either 
for per 

On this motion, pure 


Mr. Fr 


conditions © 


“the House sees no reason adding to the yple’s 


voting additional supplies.” 
Ministry would probably receive the votes 


belligerent, 
burdens by and 
simple, the 
many Liberals who wouid like to see England prepared for 
eventualities; but the vote having been made a quest conti- 
the probabilities are that the whole be 
against the Ministry, and great exertions are making 


Lord Derby has 
to 


of a good 
all 
ion of 
dence, Liberal strength will 
thrown solidly 
on both sides to secure a full house for the division. 
on the countermanding 

the fleet to enter the Dardanelles, but it is still feared that if the 
Ministry get a good majority Beaconstield will take the in his 
teeth and make some hostile demonstration against Russia. 
Whether the Liberals will be helped or hindered by the deplorable 
condition of trade would be hard to The ultimate 
effects of the war would, of course, be bad, but many will like the 
prospects of the immediate fillip it would give to certain 


of the order 


Withdrawn his resignation, 


Lit 


if say. 


branches. 


The debate promises to be the most exciting since the Crimean 
war. 

There is undoubtedly still a considerable degree of vagueness 
about the Russian demands, and they are capable of great expan- 


sion in exceution, as Sir Stafford Northcote has pointed out. 
is; doubtless partly due to the fact that the negotiations being ear 
ried on in the Russian headquarters are shaped by what is calle 
‘the military party,” between whom and the civilian diplomatists, 
headed by Gortchakoff, there is a constant struggle for 
Now, the military party naturally does not want peace 


a oul ney. 


just vet, or 


not before they get to Constantinople. Having got into the way of 
thrashing the Turks, they like it, and wish to keep at it as long as 


there are any Turks to thrash. Moreover, as it is quite certain that 
the conditions of peace will have to be settled or passed upon by a 
European conference, Russia naturally makes her terms on every 


point as high as possible, and perhaps as vague as — le, partly 


to frighten the Turks and partly to allow plenty of room for redue- 
tion. The weight of England’s remonstrances will double ss, NOW 


‘urks are out of the way, depend on the probability 
support from Austria. tussia does 


that the 7 
receiving 


t namn fixe tha fant 
not care lor the hice, 


smoh in 


and no army she could send to Turkey would make muctl pres- 
sion, especially against the general rising of the Christians, whic] 
is impending and might be easily hse 

If Mr. Sumner’s doctrine of neutral bent tility were applied to 


England in the presevt ease the results would be very comie. 


nv 
N 


ation. 


the t phere R . li 
the } i dem | ~ 
Wil Hi: att ‘ 
six weeks since t fall of P] The R Wi l 
put it down half the period sinee the D: 
is, about three months, which, supp the total Ru ‘ 
be s500.000,000, would mak: her debt to Russ =" 50 000.000 
After the late civil war here, li ‘ total de ection 
of the belligerents left her only the other to settle with: bu 
case Turkey has survived dma ( ( 
for the disappointment of reasonable expectation It 
she Was officially warned at the outset that England would 
neutral: but the language of the Pt M er and of ip 
ant portion of the press since then has 1 \ 
lieving that, if hard pressed, England would com ‘ . 
that half the cost of the war, ; ell ( ( { ‘ 
of provinces with whieh she is threatened, would 
than she hasa right to ask, whieh would bring the « 
war to England up to about $700,000,000 at a moderate e 
tion, which, added to the Sumner liabi 
a grand total of about $3,000,000,000 
shot, by simply looking on and shouting and eallin 

The most one ean gather with any approach to ¢ 
telegraphic news as to the situation in Turke I 
are slowly moving down on Adrianoy 
doubtless, the rurkis h ehipotentiaries ; 1 \ 
no disposition to clu fi la ( 
sei: Goi aanuiice Tn thi » humanly 
the Turks, who are now so ft ened , 
thin oe t le, W dl I\ < 1) e 4 
age and perha some shreds of militarv organization if the Ri 

ne saan The pani M ] 

tation of Ruamelia continues, and thev ; tiving en masse to 
Constantinople, many of 1 » et 
Asia. The Cireassians are adding to the horrors of the seene 
by plundering all imp lly. W l to or ereed 
ind bringing their bo ie , et G 
ment would like to dis em t : foree enough ! 
purpese. Austria has vale pal ] 
pansiveness of the reported terms of peace, but Russia 
determined to leave nothing undene to satisfy her, and Count 


Shuvalotf has given the most positive assurances in 


the opening of the Dardanelles is to be treated | 


tion, and is to settled by the Powers l ‘ po indeed 
on which the vietor is reperted to be ol the ce of the 
_ >.> 
R man L per ol ay ~ i 
\ +’ + } ? } , 31? + + . 4] 
In France the broke 1S} of the Right has been illustrated in the 





election of the Due d’Audrifet-Pasquier as President of the Senate by 
lez vo - votes east, and there were 61 blank ballots, put in by irre 
con e Legitimists and Bonapartists who hated the duke too mueh 
to vote fo him, but, having no eandidate of their « had not the 
courage to vote ag st his A decree has been issued stopping all 
epee cutions for offences conn ed b the 16th of May 
nd the l4th Decemlx ind crown General Duecrot has 
ninengee ved from 1 Co ! ml of eoun 
selling or being ready to p coup Celat id rele 
gated to engineerin york ll proof the completeness oft 
the Liberal triumph The 1 piece ol French news is, hoy 
ever. the most important for us, and that that the Senate has 
unanimously passed a bf]] still further suspending the obligation of 
the Mint to eoin silver—action taken in view of what is impending 
1 this coun ind of the ll-known readiness of the German 
Government to pour a quantity of silver, variously estimated from 


00,000, into the market whenever there is 


anv new opening. M. de Pa perhaps the highest authority in 
France on coinage questions, seized the opportunity of urging the 
idoption of a gold standard 








rt rERMS OF PEACI 
rl R Pa h 
| ' 
i ‘ d, eal ess known th al t cer- 
tai nel expected thi ould 
Cl Tt Conference at ( tinorn) ti 

fied ( o Ru rand Sery re to be 
come independent states ; and Servia is, if Austria will consent to it, 
to a littl re territon Rumania is to give up to Russia the 
ft nev til from the latter by the Treaty of Paris, and 
i eturn probably a piece of the Dobrudja, which would shut 
| t completely from the mouths of the Danube. Bulgaria is 
the Conference proposed, “local autonomy” under a 
Clivistian governor, holding his place for a long term of years and 
ved by the Powers, and a similar régime will be applied to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This is called the Syrian plan, being the 
plain applied to Syria in 1860 on the demand of the Powers, after the 
eres and brutalities of that vear and the despateh of a Freneh 
ce to restore order, though later advices make it a much nearer ap- 
h to virtual independens fo work successfully in Bulgaria it 
eucl bye companied by the evacuation of the strong places of the 
Quadrilateral l, in facet, the 1 ig of their fortifications, which 
can hereafter be of no use to state in the posit on which 
ru ke ll occupy wl le tit illVise would be a constant 
1 ce to the peace dl good order of the province. Allow- 
l the ‘Turks to maintain garrisons in provinces over which 


had 


already, and has 


lost his 


been 


tried 


irritation to 


the Sultan complete sovereignty has been 


found to 
the people, and of expense to the Ottoman Government, without 


m any degre @ GISGUISIN 


be a source of 


gy its real weakness. Moreover, the experi- 


ence both of the Franeo-German war and of this one proves that 


reat fortresses are of ho use toa power which is forced to rely on 


them for salvation, or, in other words, which cannot put in the field 
an army Which can hold its own independently of the fortresses, or 


ls to use them for anything but delay. In the absence of 
ich an a they are really a help rather than a hindrance to an 
} | ¢ 


der, by furnishing him with the means of capturing large bodies 


of his enemy without the trouble and losses of hard marehing 


frequent fighting. If the Ru 


and 


ssians at Plevna had been as know- 


i the Germans at Metz, the occupation of the place by 
( Osman would have made him as ridiculous as the defence of 
Metz made B 1 In other words, had they let him alone until 
their reserves came up and then cut the Sophia road, the world 


would never have heard of lim except as one of the e ymmon 
herd of pash While had the Prussians battered and assaultes 
Metz, Bazaine would have risen rapidly into a hero of the first order. 
Phere will, therefore, be nothing unreasonable er inmoderate in the 
Russian demand, should it be made, that the Turkish troops shall 


Widdin. 


won 


Shumla, Varna, and 


vy get all the 


evacuate Rustchuk, Silistria, 


Mon- 
territory she has from the 
er of the intolerable presence of the Ottomans 
heart of and Niksitch, 


and giving her a port on the sea and access to Lake Seutari 


e . ~ ieee geaes ¢ ; ++ 

vers her little territory ail Spilza 
things 
sighed for, and often 


eeneravions 


Which her people have for many 
1d have by tl l 


fought for, an ur alone richly earned. 
likely to get 
fray, and there is 


prospect of 
ng at first sight a little ridiculous in their 


ae ae ; 
Che Greeks at this inasmuch 


nothing, 
consequently 
great excitement at Athens at the peace. There is 


4? huey i 
someth OUuLOUrse OF 


ar- 


tial ardor just when the fig! 
their di 


over, but it is 


iting is 


eems that they 


so much to 


should not have taken the field 


nat 
iL 


redit as it 


before no Their situation differs materially from that of Monte- 
negro, Servia, 2nd Rumania, in that their territory is very accessi- 
ble to the Turkish tleet, which could ravage the islands and bom- 


bacd Syra and other ports To be sure, a judi- 


ave warded off this danger 


m of torp 


to a considerable degree, a Turkish fleet is not very enterpris- 


ing: but still the danger was a formidable 


one for so small a com- 
? 


and especially one which Las sueh a frightful remembrance 
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of Turkish atrocities and has lived so much of jate years in pe 
tix on nv Vspapel rhet a. 

Tr] e is not ene of t] e eh ( o the whieh 


the Powers are not in a great measure comimi 


the Conference may fairlv be said to cover them all, even if it were 
not supported by the Russian victori: Itis only with regard to the 
demands of Russia on her own account that any difficulty is likely 


to arise, and even to these it is hard to see what objection even 
England ean make. Indemnity for the expenses of the war is what 
victor has a right to demand, and to get if she can, and 
there is nothing in the case of Turkey to exempt her from the ope- 
ration of the general rule. There is one good reason for Russia 
taking territory in lieu of money, and that is that Turkey has 1 

money, and if forced to raise it by loan or taxation it would aggra- 
sutlerings of the unfortunate people, Mussulman as 
who live under her rule. <A slice of Armenia 
civilized 


every 


vate the 
Christian, 


would, therefore, probably be considered 1p) the 


well as 


world 


as the best thing she can pay in, if she should not see fit to 
part with her ships, which, like the Danubian fortresses, are no 


longer of any use to her. 
Russia ha 


s judiciously proposed to refer the question of the open- 
ing of the Dard 


melles to the Powers, as it is a question which has 
really been under their jurisdiction ever since 1840, when the Treaty 
of London, of which England, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey 
were signataries, made the closing of the Straits to all vessels of war 
in time of peace a rule of publie law. It had not 
formally taken out of the Sultan’s discretion except by a secret ar- 
ticle in the treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, concluded at 
Unkiar-Skelessi in 1833, between Turkey and Russia, and which 
caused so much indignation in Franee and England, by which the 
Czar designated the closing of the Dardanelles to all ships of war 
as the naval contribution which Turkey was to make to the com- 
mon eause in case of hostilities with any other Power. As a matter 


before this been 


of 
of the Black Sea fleet, it was Russia’s aim to keep the Dardancliles 
closed. With the growth of her commerce and her territory on the 
Black Sea, her views have naturally changed ; and it must be admit- 
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ted that there is something wholly indefensible in the position that 
the war-vessels of a Power like her shall not be permitted to follow 
her trading vessels along an arm of the sea provided by nature for 
the Mediterranean, with the ports of which 
her commerce, already large, must every day be growing larger. 
Nothing ean be said against it, or is said anywhere but in 
England, and the only argument used azainst it in England is 
that it would endanger the communication with India through 
Suez Canal. But sensible Englishmen are beginning to see 
that if English supremacy in India can be put in peril by any 
naval ferce Russia ean bring down through the Bosphorus, it is too 
precarious to last long under any circumstances, and—what is still 
more to the point—that there is no argument which will close the 
Bosphorus to Russia which might not be used to close the Canal 
to Engiand. The complacent assertion of Sir Henry Elliot, the 
Lritish ambassador at Constantinople at the time of the Bulgarian 
massacres, that “the necessity which existed for England to pre- 
vent changes most detrimental to themselves [ourselves] was not af- 
fected by the question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who 


all comers, down into 


perished in suppression” (of the Bulgarian insurrection), is one 
which probably no English diplomatist will ever again venture to 
make, and which would now be reeeived with a smile, if not with 
horror, at the conference of the Powers to which Russia has herself 
referred the opening of the Straits. 
more absurd in modern polities than the policy of upholding a 
brutal despotism like Turkey in order to secure British supremacy 
in India, while at the same time justifving British supremacy in 
India on the ground that it gave the people justice and security. It 
bears an unpleasant resemblance to keeping a gambling-house in 
order to make money for a missionary socicty. 

As a whole, the terms Russia offers may be said to be in entire 
aecord with her promises before beginning the war, and moderate 


In fact, there has been nothing 
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co dering th completeness of her victory. Taking evervthing 
: i 
ount, too, we think it may be fairly said that no rwith 
present ¢ ry has rendered equal service to hun y and 
civilization Phe othe have relieved people of potitic 1 oppression 
( ULL p Lit la irations; th one is likely to bri if rity 
for person and property to many 3 ms of men who have neve; 


wiit as it is known in the civilized world, and 


to 


of the finest regions on earth for the first time to the possibiliti 


open some 
ol ilities of 
modern progress. It is true that the best part of European Turkey 
Rumelia—is still left in the hands of the pashas; but then its near- 
ness to the capital and to the eye of the foreign ambassadors has 
against the worst abuses of Turkish rule, and wil 
protect it now more than ever, as the pashas well know that 
the next time takes them in hand, to Asia they will 
surels Moreover, it must be admitted that Europe is 
dy for 
as yet prepared to 
should become of it. 
probably have cle: 


long protected i 


> .. 
Russia 
go. 
not vet rei 
18 


or what 


the Turk’s total disappearance, and nobody 
should 
twenty vears more, events will 
proper Hither 
or both, will by that time have made great 


who have 


In 
indicated 


« iV 


Constantinople, 


uly its destination. 
the Greeks or Slavs, 
progress, and probably have shown themselves equal to responsibi- 


lities which no one now would think of putting upon them. In other 
a suceessor to the Turk will probably have appeared, and 
he the removal of the latter to Brusa will doubtless 
take place. Whether in Asia he will learn to live in the modern 
world, to accept its science and it his 
If not, he 
rise of the Christi 


lan races 


words, 
when does, 
3 morality, to separate in 
thoughts the Koran from the sword, it is hard to say. 
will be gradually overwhelmed by the 
around him, and sink into the gloomy social deeay of the Indian 
Mussulmans, or the harmless and innocent barbarism of the Tartaz 
of the Crimea and Kazan. 


CAN STATES BE MADE TO PAY THEIR DEBT 

| ALF the mischief to which organized communities are exposed 
comes from legal fictions. 

one, “the State cannot be sued” is another and 

If any one is curious to know the exact 


king ean do no wrone” is 
its hext ol kin. 
working of the latter under 


holde: 


our own superior system he has but to apply to the rs of bends 
representing nearly three hundred millions of money that have been 
issued by more than half a dozen States of this Union. He will be 
told that the most of the securities, so-called, were put on the mar- 
ket by the States themselves and sold by their own agents at price 


fixed by the venders, and that the money paid fer them found its 
way into their treasuries and was disbursed according il 
clusive will and pleasure. He will be further told that none of the 
paper is honored by payment, some of it being openly repud 
and its redemption legally forbidden, and the rest tri 
indifference. If he whether this 
is owing to the inability of the makera to pay their debts, he 
will be informed that all of them prospectively, and nearly all 
immediately, could, if they would, meet every dollar of their 6bli 
Why, then, he will naturally ask, are they not brought ji 
court like other dishonest or delinquent debtors, and made to re- 
spond by application of the processes in such eases made and pro- 
vided?) The answer would be, Because the makers, negotiators 
and beneficiaries of the bonds in question are “ sovereigt 

and as such cannot be sued. 


fix 


+! + ae ‘ 
to their ex- 


cool asks 


condition of 





tions. 





The answer is, doubtless, quite sufficient, so far as the law of the 
ease is concerned ; but, for all that, it involves a stupendor 
most unreasonable fiction. Not one of the States, except in the 
matter of its non-suability, is in any 


1anv sense soverelgn, or Poss 


the attributes ofan imperial power. Not one of them ean declare 
make war on its own responsibility, enter into a treaty or alliance 


offensive or defensive, send or receive an accredited ambassador, 
levy an impost duty, coin money, grant letters of marque or reprisal, 
emit bills of credit, pass a bill of attainder, or create a title of no 
bility—all indispensable prerogatives of a sovereign. The only 
truly royal privilege of which it is possessed is to run head over ears 
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gated to the United States in Congress assembled.” That thre 
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be no nation thus compounded, and it 
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reign. The word ‘corporation hevond 
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family of States by the pleasure of the paternal G 
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1 bad rul wively remark the (| J ried that do not work 
both way Wl What is a bad rule « worals cannot be good law. 

In the same ease Associate Ju Wilson, in a corroborative 
oO vives utterance to the followl entinent: 

‘A State, like a merchant, kes a contract; adishonest State, 
like a dishonest merchant, wilfully refuses to discharge it. The 
latter is able to court of justice ; upon what principle of 
I ill the forme vhen summoned to answer the fair demand 
ot ‘“litor, be permitted, Proteus-like, to assume a new appear- 
an 1d to insult him and justice by declaring, ‘J. am a sovereign 
Sta ? =Assuredly it should not.” 
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It will thus be seen that, whatever may have been considered by 
th ol ( tution li (Lrizhts of the States, 
the privil of s their backs upon their honest creditors, and 
re tir redre is not among them. The authors of 
that docun intended to give no countenance to repudiation. 
Had the Co tutir ecn permitted to stand as it was originally 
idopted, the non-resident holders of the dishonored paper of Min- 
nesota, Geo rennessee, et could now go into the Federal 
Courts and pros ‘their claims to judgement and collection in the 
TIL that any other delinquent debtor can be proceeded against 
In that case it would n e unreasonable to assume that the eredit 
of so ol « State lL to-d rate considerably higher in the 
marke 

Bu ( the first Amendments to the Constitution, adopted in 
174, the iollowing, kno the Eleventh in order : 

Phe ji 1 po f the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any st or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
rainst one of the United States by citizens of another State, or b 

citize or subjects of any foreign state.” 

A State can now go into a Federal court and sue a citizen of 


another State or country, but the same citizen cannot enter the 
time court and sue the State, no matter how large his demand 
or how equitable his ease. The rule now works but one way. 
Justice, as between individuals and States, is entirely a jug-handled 
affair. A more unfair discrimination was never created by law. 


he reason for engrafting such an inconsistency upon a code that 


ssed to “establish justice ” men and communities was 
at Federal 
y one of them was threatened by suits for 


prot among 
the embarrassed condition of the States the time the 


Union was formed. Ever 


large demands of shadowy merit, prosecuted for damages to person, 
or for the value of property appropriated by the State’s representa- 
tives during the war of the Revolution. It was the apprehension of 
these war-claims that earried the amendment making the States 
unsuable by individual claimants. It was not the first instanee in 
which, to eseape a present and temporary evil, a lasting injury was 


done, and in which the remedy was intinitely worse than the disease. 
The possibility of the States abusing the immunity extended to 


while 


them was, of course, suggested the amendment was under 
discussion, but so exaited was the idea then entertained of State 


honor that the contingency of a State deliberately refusing to pay 
Since that 
date publie opinion has undergone a great change on that point. 

so obvious that it hardly 


its just debts was hardly thought worth considering. 


The remedy for the evil pointed out is 
needs to be mentioned. It is to repeal the Eleventh Amendment, by 
the same process that brought about its enactment, and thus restore 
the Constitution to its original integrity. The for the 
Amendment long ago ceased to exist, and the provision remains a 
le, an instrument of far-reach- 


reason 


blot upon an otherwise beneficent coc 
ing fraud. 
fended. 

citizen to whom it may owe ten dollars, while commonwealths like 
Delaware and Nevada, with less than one-tenth the population or 
millions of dollars, and if not 
» courts of the country can 
low such incongruity could be 


There is no principle upon which it can longer be de- 
Think of the great city of New York being suable by the 


wealth, may owe the same person 
honest enough to pay voluntarily, 
afford him no relief. It is difficult tose 
seriously maintained by even the most ardent stickler for State rights. 


The Amendment out of the way, most of the bondhold- 
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Eleventh 


ers of repudiating or delinquent States could go into the Federal 
courts and have their demands fairly considered. Ifa valid defence 
existed it could be set up. No wrong would be done to the States. 


If the demands were 
] 


rendered ace 


found to be just and legal, judgment would be 
rdingly, and the ereditor would be entitled to a man- 
‘| the State authorities to levy and collect the tax 
itisfv the debt 


lid objection could be urged? Surely the States that 
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' the King was fully conscious, and saw clearly his fate. 


' . - . . . - . 
(/ figh, ¢ figli), he expired at half-past two. 


' 
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tion. 


in the Constitution—would be only too glad of the opportunity to do 


| (:o0d citizens ot 


an act of justice and vindicate the nation’s honor. 
all the States would favor the movement on general principles 
And few, we take it, could be found at this day 
sure 
honorable and just, out of deference to a fiction that has done so 
the land with blood and is so much to 


With disgrace. 


SO wedded 

idea of State sovereignty as to oppose a me: conceded to be 

much to cover now doing 

cover it 
VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

Rome, January 10, 1878, 

By ING end with 


\ Th 


being and grow remains, but it is no longer the same Italy which, throu 


VICTOR EMMANUEL is no me 


piece of history and of legend is gone, 


hiin al 


re, 


Italy we saw com 





good and bad fortune, was wedded to the sturdy soldier who has so unex- 
pectedly left his kingdom. 

Victor Emmanuel! had gone towards the close of year to Turin, 
He stayed there 
longer than he originally intended, owing to the exceptional gravity of 
+} 


Lie 


the 
where his wife, Countess Mirafiori, lay dangerously ill. 


lis royal duties, however, called him here for the receptions 
nd 


Ile intended, however, to leave again for Turin on Monday 


case, 





of New Year's day, and the state dinners which usually accompany a 
follow them. 
the 7th, after having presided on the previous day at the so-called diplo- 
matic dinner, when the violent outburst of his illness prevented him from 
both—his son, Crown-Prince (now King) Ilumbert, being obliged to take 
the head of the table. Already on Saturday evening the King did 

feel quite well, and in the night the heat and the want of breath had be- 
he 


window towards the gardens of the Quirinal and walking on the balcony 


not 


come so intolerable that committed the imprudence of opening the 


in the damp night air, in order to get some relief ; for which lie pai 


! 
1 of 


tunately e« mplicate d with 


dearly. The next morning he lay in violent fever: an inflammatio: 
the right | unfo: 


ung declared itself, and it was 


a so-called perniciosa—/.e., the fever resulting fron 





The evil increased steadily during Sunday and Monday 3 and the coctor 





who nine years ago cured his Majesiy of the same illness, which had be- 


fallen him then at his shooting-place of San Rossore, near Pisa, was sum- 
moned, together with the two first medical authorities of Itely, Prof, 
Cipriani, of Florence, and Prof, Bruno, of Turin. For nearly two days 
the King was scarcely conscious, in consequence of which the bystanders 


were prevented from calling in the Crown-Prince and Crown-Princess, the 
extremely rigid Savoyard court-etiquette not permitting the son to appear 
before his father without his express summons, 
day, however, the King recovered his senses, and the first wish he ex- 
pressed was for his children. Prince Humbert and Prinecss Margherita 
scarcely left his room afterwards until his death, which took place yester- 
day, Wednesday, at half-past three. His other children, Queen Pia of 
Portugal ; Princess Clotilde Bonaparte, Prince Jerome Napoleon's wife ; 
and the Duke of Aosta, once King Amadeo of Spain, were called by tele- 


The day before yester- 


graph ; but only the latter and his uncle, Prince Carignan, arrived last 
night—even they too late. During the thirty-six hours preceding his end 
He encouraged his 
son and daughter-in-law, conversed at some length with two of the min- 
isters—the President of the Council, Sig. Depretis, being himself detained 
by illness—and especially with General Medici, his aide-de-camp. Repeat- 
edly he recommended to his son and successor “ Italy and Liberty” as the 
two immutable stars which ought to guide him in his political conduct. He 
asked, himself, for the consolations of religion. Already on Tuesday 
evening Mgr. Marinelli had been sent by the Pope, who received throughout 
the illness hourly bulletins of the King’s state, to take off the interdiction 
from the Quirinal, an interdiction which, as everybody remembers, the 
Iloly Father had pronounced when in 1870 his palace had been broken 
open and prepared for the King’s residence. Yesterday, Wednesday, at 
twelve, Victor Emmanuel confessed himself and received the sacrament 
from the hands of his confessor, Padre Anzino; and two hours later 
the chief chaplain of the court gave him the extreme unction, after 
which the King felt better, it appeared. A newly-invented appara- 
tus to bring oxygen to the lungs relieved him in part, but only for a 
few moments. Once more he asked after his absent children, pressed 
Prince Humbert’s hand, and with the ery, “The children, the children ” 
Almost at the seme moment, 
too late, however, arrived a high prelate from the Vatican, bringing the 
special blessing of the Holy Father. 

The news spread instantaneously among the thronged multitude which 
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covered the square before the Quirinal and the Consulta round Phidias’s 


ike an electric stroke went through the Et 
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horses, and 


rnal City The 
erief is general and intense. Even the } 
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audaciously lifted their heads ; even the clericals, who for some time past 
have been meditating a reappearance on the political battle-field, show 
consternation. It is as if the youth and the poetry of the national life 
were finished ; and as every Italian, to whatever party he may belong, is 
always Italian before he is a Catholic or a Republican, all feel deeply the 
loss of the man who embodied Italy ; who, by his daring as well as ly his 
p-udence, by his moderation and his statesman’s eye, had succeeded in mak- 
ing out of a * geographical term” a great and living national organism. 
Everybody feels what the nation owes him, and that but for him Italy 
would never have existed, however great Cavour’s genius, Garibaldi’s he- 
roism, the people's patriotism, Ie was at once the bold and the eold- 
blooded playe r, who staked his all on the ecard of Italian untiy and who 
won the prize, not for himself alone but for the whole country. Like 
every true monarch whose family has been for hundreds, nay, for a 
thousand years identified with the weal and woe of an important com- 
monwealth, he had the rare instinct of what his country’s honor and 
interest demanded, because it was his own individual honor and interest. 
People must not believe that King Victor Emmanuel, because he was a 
constitutional monarch, had little or no influence upon the polities of his 
country. True, he was never mixed up in the party squables, nor even in 
the small questions of daily policy ; but it was he who chose Cavour and 
maintained him against court influences and unpopularity ; he who gave 
La Marmora carte blanche to reform the old, glorious, and well-tried Ser- 
dinian army; he who gave his consent that Garibaldi should enter 
Naples ; he who decided the taking of Rome in 1870, in spi 
religious feelings and his personal attachment to Pius IX.; he who in 
March, 1876, declared the time come to try a ministry of the Left, instead 
of changing once more the beaten Cabinet for another shade of the 
color, as had been done for seventeen years. 

Prince Humbert was immediately proclaimed King, and has de- 
clared, as early as last evening, that he maintains the present Cabinet, 
which, whilst lam writing, is assembled at the Consulia in order to pre- 
ure the manifesto to the nation. Everybody knows how popular t! 
raceful and intelligent Princess, now Queen, Margherita is with ell 
classes and all parties. The new King is generally less known, and a 


] ) 


somewhat stormy youth has created many prejudices against him, which 


are hardly justified. I have had the honor of talking at length with hin 
several times, without wiinesses, and I found in him a man of very soun: 


1 
} 


judgment, fully informed of the state of Europe and of that of his own 
country, perfectly versed in contemporary as well as former history. A!- 
ready for the last four or five years he has taken a serious interest in 
politics, and he seems to have the hereditary quickness of his family in 
judging men and in finding out what he has to say to each and every one 
It stands to reason that King Humbert cannot enjoy the prestige of his 
father, who took up his crown on the battlefield of Novara, defended the 
constitution against his evil councillors from within and without ; who 
cast his lot with his Sardinian people in 1855, with entire Italy in 1859 
and 1860; who fought for Venice in 1866, and entered Rome in 1870. 
But the tie which unites Italy to King Humbert is none the weaker be- 
' 


cause it is one of interest and calculation more than of sympathy and 


love ; and there is good ground to hope that many years will not have 


will become a marriage of sincere affection. King Humbert has a dilfi- 


elapsed before the mariage de ratson between Italy and her new King 
} 
cult task before him, no doubt. It is probable that he will iind himself 
soon before one of the most momentous questions of our time. Pius IX. 
cannot long survive his royal rival ; with his end the religious question 
will awake more dangerous than ever. The very advances made by the 
Vatican towards the Quirinal, on occasion of Victor Emmanuel’s illness 
and death, are full of ominous significance for one who knows how things 
lie. Father Curci, Penfant terrible of the Curia, has prematurely be- 
trayed the word of the Catholic conspiracy ; let us hope that King Hum- 
bert will beware and remain as watchful as his father, who always knevy 
how to separate his personal feelings from his duties toward the state 
As for the emergencies of the Eastern Question, we can say that the cape 
is doubled, and King Humbert, who has never concealed his sympathies 
for Germany, will not choose this moment to part from the Three Em- 
perors’ league, to which his father himself, in spite of his western ten- 
dencies, receded a few months before his death. As for the inner affairs 
of Italy, the King ean do little for good or for evil to change them ; it is 
the nation’s own business to disentangle 1t 
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came out with peculiar foree. Then tl Rev 

Gain hore ugh veat } l \ . <3 ( } \ 
would be tolerably correct t all ihe R i year. At t Pp 
moment, I suppose, one may talk of t N h year. 7 W { 
the painters who achieved the unique distinet of } ‘ - 
nence upon an English provineial town thi larters of a ¢ tury ) 


are ranged together in the frst room; and althoug e names 


the exhibition much more familiariy Known to fame than tl of 
John Crome, Cotman, Stannard, Vincent, Stark, t1 is no ] 

more interesting than that occupied by this modest but ex 

The founder of the so-called Norwich School was John ¢ Old 
Crome ”—a man of genius who, among manifold difficulties, spent the 
greater part of his life cultivating lseay tin the neigh l 
little English episcopal city, at at would be termed t 

from the artistic and even the landscape point of view—a very Philistine 
period of its history. He gathered about him a number of not unworthy 
pupils, appreciative observers of humble scenery, who, under kis whole- 
some influence and with the minimum of patronage, succeeded in found- 
ing the sole loeal subdivision in the } ry of Ih sh} ing John 
Crome is a verv charming painter, and each of his companions has an 


interest of his own ; but toa stranger, I think, almost the chief merit of 
the group will be historic or social—found in the simple fact that it held 


its own and flourished in ‘kh situation in which there can have been the 


least possible human inspiration towards taking the pictorial view of 


things. It is hard to iwine an assemblage of painters, united by a 
cominon ideal, holding well together in an English cathedral town even 
at this emancipated and Ruskinized day ; but to reflect that something 
of that kind happened during those dusky years of the Napoleonic wars, 


when England was shut up to her purely British and unewsthetic self, is 
l d with a genuine marvel. There are no | 

than twenty-seven of Old Crome’s landscapes in the exhibition (I do 
not know how he came to gain his sobriquet; he lived but to the moderate 
age of fifty-two), and most of them are extremely delightful. With tw 
exceptions (rather infelicitous memorials of a journey to Paris), the: 

illustrations of the homely Norfolk scenery—the moist 
brown-coated moors, the canal-like rivers, the thatched and = gabled 


cottages. the shallow harbors of the region in which he was born. Ue 





| Dutch mast f Y 
t r teaching I is 3 
| ‘ r 
! i | i \ 
| 
y } } ’ 
i s eI il) 
} yust ma ad! ) i- 
| View N ic} ken in tl] lia ernoon, 
i city lving large and vacue in 1 early dusk, and 
the cathedral—a loved landmark—rising far into a sky of re- 
, nd airines There are also wo other little pic- 
{ ’ in view of “St. Martin’s Gate and another on * The 
Back Rive of old steep fed, ruddy-walled houses, reflected in thick, 
‘ that full of Dutch minuteness and reality. The perfect 
1) nd taste are wanting ; but there is a great charm of coloring, 
t of the pictures, lil of the Dutch masters, have suffered 
\ itef y t " n of ‘I vy have a sort of rich brown 
} ' glow. I have not space to speak in detail of Crome’s 
: but I must tre en all m to James Stark, who in a small 
\ i} thin w ! ( ked roads, his timbered cottages, his 
} ind his unambitic love of foliage, reminds one even vividly 
f if ia. Stark is very charming, though doubtless a little finical 
nad « mon. Cotman is also charming, with the advantage of being 
trong and more bre “y i fine Cotman, indeed—for instance, a certain 
Wir ill,” in t} me reom, wit great watery, wind-stirred sky— 
very me }) ot W H 
In the way of | l I exhibition contains three or four other 
thin One of the two Turners ‘Trout Stream,” lent by 
Lord | x hy poken of, in virtue of its superb rendering of a 
ey wi lifted up into the air and returning upon itself, like 
wat yut Of t unequalled art with which, in a subject like this, 
contrasted with his pregnant vapor-masses the lighted spaces of 
y, this picture Is a licient illustration. In connection with Cot- 
‘Wi i,’ I should mention a picture by Rembrandt bearing 
i or rather, I may say, it will be more considerate of the 
vlish | inter tol nlion i apart. The Re mbrandt, which is one of 
t landscapes and is the property of the fortunate 
d Lansdowne, represents a mill standing almost in profile upon a low 
{ sariver, The picture is very dark, and in the _ in 
ht Lltower of the mill stands up against the sky, and its 
vy arms spread themselves in the ‘dite ruddy evening light, while 
ver part of the subject is bathed in the usual brown Rembrandt- 
ystery, tl in ample suggestion of the painter’s characteris- 
! \] ure that need not fear juxtaposition even with Rem- 
ndt ’ mil specimen of a Dutch painter who is ly 
untered—John de Capella: a grey, moist harbor-scene; the 
of a pier near which a boat is unloading, and an expanse of quict 
with other boats vaguely seen beyond it. This small picture isa 
i the look of the monotonous sky, stuffed, as it were, with 
| rain-clouds ; of the warm, damp air, with softened, muflled sounds 
ing through it, isa marvel of quiet skill, The are two or three 
| imens of the better-known Dutch landscape painters—a couple 
interesting Ja Ruvsd and of desirable Hobbemas, In relation 
Rembrandt, TE must speak of certain portraits from his g 
presumably to be accounted gems of the exhibition. One 
i superb portrait himself as a young man—painted in 1635 ; the 
t head « Jewish rabbi, which present at Burlington House in 
itior One of these latter works has been contributed by the 





Devonshire, the other by Lord Powerscourt, and the second being 

i r replica—or a picture, at the best, much injured by time, or 
y by cleaning—the presence of its competitor may, in vulgar par- 

by | MK uneed =" uch on” the Duke of Devonshire’s fellow-pee Fe 

» portrait is in Rembrandt's greatest manner, and represents an old 
in with a much ted turban, an upper lip shaven like that of an 
n | ( \ vie re, ugly face, magnificently wrinkled and with- 

l, anda Hed « » glowing upon the bosom of his furred and 
vr a | } tu is full of that | rofundity of life which we find 
Ret ! ‘ Tiere are naturally many other por- 
but with of a beautiful head of a gentleman, 
in-haired and 2 loby R ns, there is nothing of absolutely the 

t importance. ‘Tl Pitin , | should say, apocryphal, and the 
lvk though decided] riki not of supreme excellence. The 
me may be said of t Gain uuchs and Sir Joshuas, which are, as 
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usual, abundant T! exhibition, with gard to Gainsborough, is 
chiefly but a reminder of the difference « ting between good and indif- 
ecimens of this too pr painter, Still, one takes a pleasure 

‘ a collection of fairish Gainsboroughs, by reason of the large pro- 
portion of « ming faces among his model Iie painted some very 
vi | , but he never fairly sacrificed a fa Th wo iInter- 
( e Romneys—portraits of his perpetual model, Lady Reiniiien, 


which, tl 


hi 


ady’s extraordinary, innocent-looking loveliness, 


iough the painti imitive baldness, are 
of the | 


tly 


ng is of an almost p ghly 
suggestive 
had 
thing 


self with a mere allusion 


She 


evidently a genius for ‘ sitting.” There are many more interesting 


s which I have no space to commemorate, and I must content my- 
to the brilliant winter-exhibition of the Grosve- 
nor Gallery. This is composed of drawings and water-colors by masters 
not living, and in the department of drawings is especially strong. The 
many from Windsor, most of 

But supreme among them and easily surpass- 
three noble designs of Michael Angelo 
sketches of Raphael—are a seri: t- 


in 


has lent a great the treasures 


‘e of high value. 


QJucen 
which ar 
ing ¢ verything else—even two or 
and several beautiful 


s of deeply-intere 


ing heads by Leonardo da Vinci. These things, as drawings, strike me, 


their union of the grand intellectual intention with 


and the exquisite, of 
brilliant handiwork, as beyond price. 


{ 
Correspondence. 
THE MUFF EXP 
Tur NATION: 
riticism on the Woodruff scientifie 
10) leaves u 
to bring to the attention of 


WOO! EDITION 
.DITOR 
The 
654 (Jan, 


benevole nee 


To tue I 
Sir: 
ir No. 

simple 


OF 


severe ¢ expedition in 
ntouched one point which it is an act of 
parent who may 
a little of 


ing influences to which the young are subject on such a voyage, I have 


everv 


contemplate patronizing it. Knowing, as I do, the demoraliz 


no hesitation in saying that no considerate parent would allow a son to 
enter upon it except from a profound ignorance of the danger to charac- 
If further light is wanted, | would refer 
all enquirers to the nearest naval officer of age and experience, preference 


r and morals thus incurred. 


being given to one whe has visited foreign ports on a school or training- 


ship. Navy. 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1878. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION IN CRA 
Tue NATION : 


TORY. 

ne EpITtor or 
Siz: In an article entitled ‘* Collegiate 
Jan. 17, 1878, 


Oratory,” w 


the you say: ‘* Far from cultivating 


Nation for 


art of debate], however, one of the noblest and manliest of arts, cur col- 
leges, in so far as they have given any attention to the matter at on" have 
devoted themselves to encouraging the ‘demonstrative oratory’ of the 


Greeks. . . . It was a curious and significant circumstance that not 
one of the subjects chosen by the young men who declaimed the other 
at the Academy of Music, except one, had the smallest connection 
topics now agitating the world—the problems of trade, finance, 
and the article implied that the tendency of college 
‘hazy ” thinkers. 
where “demonstrative oratory’ 

forensics, and theses have a 
In themes the subjects are taken main 
and because such subjects may be treated exhaustive 


night 
with the 
religion, and war” ; 
instruction is to produce a set of * 

At Harvard, 


jects given out for themes, 


the sub- 
bearing « 


is unknown, 
direct n 
y 


the questions of the day. y from 
college life ; 
limited space, the student is, in this way, restrained from ‘* hazy” 
Moreover, since subjects of the class referred to bear the same re- 
lation to college life that the editorials of daily” bear to the life 
of the world at large, the student, graduating, finds himself con- 
fronted with questions differing from those he has been accustomed to 
kind but In addition to the required work, there is 
this year a new elective, in which the end of the instruction is, to use 
your own words, “to train the student carefully in the mastery of sub- 
and the arrangement of arguments.” 

In forensics, where the only thing considered is the merit of the com- 


J 
aie 
ly in a 
think- 


ing. 
on 


not in in degree. 


jects 
ject 


position in respect to its logical arrangement, the subjects have embrac d 


such practical questions as the benefit of foreign commerce, the repeal of 
usury laws, and the transmission of property. 
In many of the courses theses on special subjects are given out ; espe- 


cially 


whic] 


is this the ease in the advanced course in political economy, in 
1 the subjects for the year include 


‘Reciprocity with Canada,” 











_ 


bore 
a 


e R 


“The True Ground of Taxation,” and ‘* Whether Should the Govern- 


ment or the Banks Issue th 


ere 
nw 





vy?” In the first course in political 


ynomv much time is devoted to the study of the financial history of the 
United States, and the English money market as explained in the p: 
of ‘ Lombard Street "—both practical subjects certainly. 

Wlocution plays a minor part. Those students who wish instruction 
meet the professor once a week fora private lesson of twenty minutes’ 


duration. The training of the voice and the elements of gesticulation 


Certainly Harvard can get along with no less 


are all that is tanght. 
elocutionary training and at the same time have any regard for the Com- 
mencement audiences. 

IIARVARD COLLEGE, Jan. 22, 1878. 


DENIOR, 


THE DECORATION OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, 
To Tue Eprror oF THe NATION : 

Sin: I notice in Mr. Clarence Cook’s article on ‘ Reeent Church De- 
coration.” in the eurrent number of Seridner’s, some statements in regard 
to the painting of the Boston Trinity Church which seem to need ex- 
planation, if not correction. 

He says that one is ‘disappointed to find how small a part Mr. La 
Farge’s individual work plays in the interior of the church,” probably 
meaning that the pictures form a rather small proportion of the surface 
but giving the impression that only a portion of the whole system of de- 


coration is due to Mr. La Farge, and the rest to some one else ; and it so 
happens that immediately afterwards come some remarks about the kind- 
ness of Fortune in sending to him, ‘all unpractised in the technics of 
wall-painting, such a right-hand helper as Mr. Daniel Cottier.” The 
hasty reader might be excused for putting the two things together, and 
inferring from them and some sentences which follow that 
was in some way the author of a 


Mr. Cottier 
least a part of the decoration of the 
building, the credit of which has hitherto gone to Mr. La Farge. 

As Mr. Cottier would no more wish to share other people’s honors 
through a mistake than Mr. La Farge would like to be described as one 
who appropriated a brother-artist’s labors without acknowledgment, it 
should be known that Mr. Cottier’s actual connection with the work did 
not extend much beyond the supplying ef workmen, who may have been, 
as Mr. Cook says, more skilful than others in mixing and applying colors. 
lustead of his having anything to do with the planning of the scheme 
of decoration, the coloring and design of the tower and the design of 
the roof and nave walls were all on paper long before Mr. Cottier was 
consulted, and, if Iam not mistaken, while he was in Europe, and those 
drawings were carried out as nearly as a skeich at a small scale 
applied to the actual wall. 


could be 


It was not till after a contract had been made with other parties, and 


the p: inting of some of the walls finished, that Mr. La Farge decided to 


te the first contract and make arrangements with Mr. Cottier to 


A 





supply workmen. They had several consultations, and, no doubt, Mr. 


l, 

Cottier’s advice was very useful; but as Mr. La Farge’s plans were alr ady 
fixed, and were not afterwards changed, it must have been, as Mr. Cool 
suggests, for the most part general advice about processes and mediums, 
which would apply to any building. Of course, he would have been vet 
kind in helping in the design and coloring, if that had not been alread 
fixed ; and in decorating the ceiling of the tower, which had not been 


shown on the drawings, a proposition of his was once partly carried into 


effect, but it was afterwards painted over quite differently. Except this 
and another suggestion of his about the color of the woodwork, which 
was adopted, I cannot think of any point in which he influenced the 
design. 

Mr. Cook seems himself to be a little astray as to the nature of Mr. 
been to Mr. La Farge, when 
he says : ‘* When all the panels, spandrels, ete., shall have been filled with 


Cottier’s services, useful as they may have 
pictures the obligation to Mr. Cottier will be more evident than it is now. 
This is rather a mysterious assertion at the b nd is 


457) ‘ Im 
Stlil more QGlill- 


cult to understand when we consider that there is not a square inch of 





i i t 
wall in the church which has on it anything that Mr. Cotti r designed or 
any color which he selected. 

To Mr. Lathrop is certainly due, as Mr. Cook says, the design for 
roof, besides the band around the apse, and many ether portions of the 


work, and various other gentlemen took part in designing the innum: 
ble details ; but every design was made and every color placed subject 1 


4 4 SUNICE 


decoration as much belongs to him as *‘ Hamlet” d 


spite of the assignment of the parts to different actors to int 


MEL ut 


e €1a Li 


Mr. La Farge’s direction and approval, if not by his own hand 


ation. a 


friends would |] to have them . | 
*? ; , } ‘ ’ ¥ 
] V ‘ li i 1 ‘ 
diest inscription by w h he s | 
’ 
to i s biedt L Ute l \ 
} ‘ ( \ ‘ ( W 
: \ 1, 2 
the artist. Was it Mr. La I N 
Lathrop *” ‘*No.” Mr. Millet and Mr. M 
I 


the case, and it turned ont ' 
man who mixed the paint and ap; 1 the ster 1 : ed 
passe lin some outside circles for t} real artist, and very | . \ 
capable of great things if he bad been called upon 

of fact, his canny device for handin 
painting it in large letters among the st 

y original thought that the church owes to } 
Some answer might be given to portior 

out knowing all the cireumstances; but Mr. La F 
a little unjust blame if he is sure of all the « 
and Mr. Cook's eandid 


annoy him by unnecessary captiousn 


opinions are so valual { 
6&) DrvonsuIke St., Boston 


THE FREEDMAN'S HOSPITAT 
To Tne Epitor or Tuk Nation : 


Sm: Having been for vears a subseriber to y Paty i 


to accord with its general views in political n ! 


tomed to give it eredit for meaning v 
correct information before making } ve af 5 ee 
graph in this week's issue, relative to the 1 


city, is so wide of the facts that it shakes my 1 it t 
named. The trustees of Howard Unive 
of the removal of Dr. Palmer (which, contrary 
not occurred) because he has been { ly { i) 
Medical Faculty, rendering gratuitou nd giving the stud 
under him access to the hospital 

They have represented to the President and to > turv S 
they had no opposition to make to |} 
wished that no mistake should be n 


their interests should incidentally 


Dr. Palmer The v therefore drew ( ttent i a s 

fact that his own commission had fully ex ited Dr. P 
spending a month in a careful exar 

of the condensed writien t y 

having seen or heard the witnesses at th , only 

judge of the case; that the unreported evider n Which in part t 
commission had relied) consisted of their per l exami 

hospital and conversation with patients, d of their 

manner, spi nd character of 1 \ 

alleged, proved to be of the worst des 


Secretary ; that Dr. Palmer would willingly sub: 


by a committ of Congr 


searching investigation 


named by the President ; and that, as great ts were ; e and 





Dr. Palmer’s reputation was unspotted, care + 1 be had to] ire of 
all the facts before final action wast iken, 

Secretary Schurz, in the presence of 1] r s, declared to 1] 
President that he charged nothing ag 1) P ! cy \ 
but that it was si ply a quest hn ol ¢ ( l 1 ind t} he 
case Was not vet closed, but Dr. Palmer s lto put in fur- 
ther written evidence. The President | t ervi d 
that he was very friendly to Howard I would do all that h 
( ld to ]} te its interests l i I as hat D Paliner V 
Y ed, lf that Were wis na tira i moval, he would 
s that his su ssor s ild 1 i i “operate with the 
university. ° 

No decis i is vet t 1? 

Dr. Palmer has since submitted tothe Secretary over sixty new depo- 

ions contrat ing the charges made, and it is hoped that the mind of 
the Secretary will be relieved. Meanwhile the Senate has ordered it 


eon Appropriations t )investigate the subject, which is precisely 


what the friends of Dr. Palmer desire, and they calmly await the revela- 
t of the truth. 





iii li l inf a t 
t Lil} t vour n 
« t \ VW \ Ps ) 
ie nt of Ilo ! ‘ 
Howa I i Wasi 1) J sts 
Wi if we have done injustice either to Dr. Paln Ol 
OY. F Our paragrapy ) don ¢ rep of the Ney 
\ Lin eh Was Ve cumstiu Lv } hade \ 
rt etob \j h le t posi 
t tt I a ’ do. lt ( that t] 
of th tine e taken by Mr. Sehurz hi 
( { lly from thi i i and th all exan ec 
l cept one, have d ] dl t! ‘ H { Ep. NA- 
PION 
Notes. 
ae inusual | ling of giving the p of the first ed 1 of 
i book the benefit of t] ! ind additions intl ond ¢ tion 
has | 1 resorted by Mr. Henry lg k, in ! s lement to 4 
t Kdition of tl Methods of Ethics’? (New Yor! M: ian & 
) This i pamphlet of 123 p rm with the original work, 
We are not among th who would recommend Trench’s ‘Study of 


or such as think it ought to be so emy 
} 
D. Supplée, 
1 


repared by Thom 
in W. 


published in t! 





Wi glad to that the 7ridune Inder is to appear as 

ly | d ) A t nd that its usefulness in the « ce 

f that] ri ires its continuance apart from any general demand for 
i Index for 1877 fills 116 pages, and should 1 indispensable to 
every well-r culated newspap r offic Of the A/meanae for 1878 we need 


hot kK. ut upon mn 
using it are not surprising among so many dates and figures. —Esies & 
Lauriat have just issued Daudet’s ‘Nabab’ in an Enelish dre Our 
Paris corre spond nt has alr dy, in No, 653 of the Va‘ton, don justice 


ALS. Barnes 


structed,’ 


to this latest product of contemporary historical fiction. 
& ( vill publish immediately ‘The Commonwealth Recon 
oy c.f r. of little force and 
The Radical Review enters upon its second volume as a bi 
The first number of the American Journal of Math alics, to be pub- 
lished next Profs, 
Newcomb, Mr. Charles S. Peiree, and others, including two writers from 


} 


Clark, a writer no 6riginality.— 





-monthiy. 


early month, will contain articles by Svlvester and 


abroad. \ccording to Mr. Spofford’s last report, the Library of Con- 
gress numbers upwards of 330,000 volumes, of which more than one-fifth 
are piled upon the floor, The neglect of this magniiicent collection by 
Congress 1s as surprising as it is discreditable. The general catalogue is 


resumed on the 
third 


ries! 


been index to Congressional 
historical 


n the Northwest is nearly completed ; 


being printed ; work has 
do te.; the 


ments relating to French disc 


} 
| 


uments, a volume of o iginal docu- 


} ; 
evbate ( 


rV¢ 


and instead of reprinting the imperfect printed journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress and the Congress of the Confederation, Mr. Spofford pro- 
poses to reproduce the MS. journals in the custody of the State Di part- 


ment. Among recent German publications we find noteworthy R. Lep- 





sius’s ‘ Babylonian-Assyrian Measures of Length according to the Table 
of Senkereh’: volume one of IL. Me 't’s ‘ Lexicon to Cicero’s Orations,’ 
citing all passages ; volume three of I. Ritschl’s * Opuscula Philologica,’ 


P4 *s *Greco- 


teras Latinas spectantia ”; vol 


*; and 


of A. Vanie 
Welzhofer’s ‘ Thucydides and 
The third 


ad li k 


_ 
in Etvr 


i wlogical Dictionary 
h Ilistory 


, a contribution to the history of historiography. 


part of Von Holtzendorff’s ‘ Handbuch des deutschen Strafprocessrechts * 
relates to the Penal Procedure regulation of Feb. 1, 1877. 

The vexed question as to whether Columbia College is to remain a 
city coll ‘ nove tothe suburbs is in fair course of solution, and an 
early di 1°on the part of the trustees is expected. They have for 
gover vears been imulating their surplus revenue as a building-fund 
for the er of t w buildings as soon as a site should be definitely 
c! I Unf tely, the necessities of this fund have compelled the 
trust to declit } h the libr: ry f the late George =. Strong 
in spite of the very favorable terms on which it was offered. A move- 
ment was at once started among the alumni to buy it and give it to the 
ra Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, one of the library committee of the 


| 





Y 


‘ 
} 
ry 
| 


} = > 
Umber G4 


d the Strore collection and strenuously 


h the pre 


ees, has carefully examin 
It would ¢ 
as only 304 duplic ti 


mbine wi sent college library 
from the 
Americ: 


which Mr. Diuyekinek 


advi its purchase, 


to great advantage, ; would result fusion. 


Its specialties are books on the fine arts and early in history, 
German literature and MSs.,, forty-eight in number, 
‘*consist of Bibles, missals, books of hours, and Greek and Latin 
authors, representing every century from the twelfth to the seventec 


The library 


reports 
nth, 
and are richly decorated by the art of the illuminator.” also 
includes books formerly belonging to Charles Lamb and containing MS, 
notes by Coleridge, It is offered to the alumni for $15,000, or less than 
half i 


en subseribed, in part by individual 


s estimated value if dispersed, and a fifth of the amount has already 


trustees, The seerctary of the 


special committee appointed by the Alumni Association is Mr. Henry R. 
Beckman, 55 Pine Street. 


—The 


A. Lapham in 1873, has recently issued the tirst volume (vol. ii.) of its 


sta 


te Geological Survey of Wisconsin, begun under the late Dr. 


il 


final report, 768 pp. royal octavo, illustrated ly wood-cuts, several full- 

nd maps in the text, and accompanied by an atlas of six- 
teen very large colored maps. The volume contains: 1. The Annual Re- 
ports of Dr. Lapham for 1875 and 1874 to the Legislature, and that of Dr. 
O. W. Wight for 1875. 2. The Report of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, the 
present director, on the Geology of Eastern Wisconsin. 3. The Report of 
Prof. 4, 'The Report 
of Moses Strong on the Geology and Topography of the Lead Region. 


a 


page lithographs, 


R. D. Irving on the Geology of Central Wisconsin. 


The work of these several gentlemen has evidently been done with skill 
and care, and the results are more concisely and systematically arranged 

sting facts 
‘hes 2 16 


and 


than is usual in such reports. Among the new and inter 


brought out are those with regard to the glacial drift, which rea: 


eastern Wisconsin, is ren- 


markable development in northern and 


dered the more striking by the entire absence of drift, and of all signs ef 





glaciation over 12,000 square miles of the southwestern part of the State. 
The evidence presented by Prof. Chamberlin appears to show conclusively 


the former existence of a great glacier in the valley now occupied hy 


Green Bay and Lake Winnebago, and another larger one in the Lake 
Michigan depression. ‘The origin of the driftless region is for the first 
time successfully discussed by Prof. Irving, who shows that it owes its 


existence not to superior altitudes, as has heretofore been supposed—the 
truth being that the region is for the most part /ower than the surround- 
ing drift-covered country—but to the fact that the glaciers have been de- 
flected from it by the Lake Michigan and Green Bay depressions upon 
one side, and by the greater trough of Lake Superior and its transverse 
branches, Keweenaw and Chagwamagon Bays, on the other. Mr. Strong’s 
report on the Lead Region is given for the most part in the shape of atlas- 


ts) 
tal 


maps, showing both its geology and topography in the greatest detail. 
Plate xvi. of the atlas by Mr. Strong covers a region of about 3,000 
square miles, and exceeds in accuracy and closeness of detail, we believe, 
The maps are all very 
The vol- 
ume is throughout a Wisconsin publication, and indicates the excellent 
facilities now obtainable in the West for such work. The remaining vol- 
and iii.) are to be issued, we believe, the 


any similar map ever published in this country. 
fine, the chromo-lithographie work being unusually well done, 


umes of the series (vols. i. 
present year. We would suggest to those whose duty it may be to attend 
to such matters the incompleteness of the table of contents and index of 
this volume. 

—An anonymous writer in the February Aé/antic argues, in the open- 
ing article, ‘* The Cradle of the Human Race,” in favor of the autoctho- 
nous origin of the various peoples of Europe. Mr. W. II. Babcock asks 
how the loss of models by the fire in the Patent Office last year is to be 
repaired, and proposes that they be reproduced as far as possible from the 
drawings not destroyed, and that additions be allowed on satisfactory 
evidence before a special tribunal that they formed part of the original 
models. It appears to us a fatal objection to this plan that no tribunal 
could be devised which couid be trusted to decide such momentous ques- 
tions on purely ex-parte testimony. Not only could inventors not afford 
to be present to contest claims on which their fortunes depend, and per- 
haps remotely and obscurely depend, but the pubiie would be entirely 
excluded, to its certain detriment. ‘lhe ordinary courts are, in fact, the 
only places in which to prove the construction of destroyed models, since 
only there exist the necessary conditions for ascertaining the truth—viz., 
a real issue of fact and conflict of interest, and an opportunity for both 
The most substantial article in this 


y 
y 


sides to be heard and examined. 
number, and the best one, too, in a literary point of view, is Prof. Nor- 
ton’s ** Venice and St. Mark’s. 


” 


The double title indicates the write1’s 

















from a great many numbers that we can remember, and yet it is fairly 
vii agazine. The opening paper, ‘* Along our Jersey Shore, 
» far tes to the Life-saving Service, has a somewhat threadbar 
theme, but the st is agreeably retold and not usclessly—that would be im- 
possible while the service isstill so grudgingly supported by Congress. For 
t! - rest, Mr. Rideing deseribes a cruise along shore and in Darnegat Dav 


far as Atlantic City, and makes his readers disposed to wish they too 
might spend a vacation in the same way. In “ The Dunmow Fliteh” Mr. M, 


}). Conway amusingly tells how the flitch in question was by an old insti 





n annually awarded in Dunmow, Essex, England, to any couple who 
could take oath that a vear after their marriage they could look back on 
no disagreement, and still desired each other above all possible spouses in 
the universe. This truly English custom, albeit, as Mr. Conway shows, 


4 = 
not will { 


it its roots in a pagan and superstitious antiquity, was dropped 
in 1772, and revived by the novelist Ainsworth in 1855, and has been fit- 
fully maintained ever since. Mr. Conway witnessed the serio-comic festi- 
year, end thinks there will never be another. The flitch 
ever its myth logic origin, **is nowa side of bacon which would bring 
a pound, and all the enthusiasm of Dunmow, as it was seen 
borne aloft, wes superficial compared with the sensation which would be 
produced could it some day see such bacon marked sixpence in a shop- 
window.” The sketch of J. M. W. Turner’s life recites the principal facts 
in his career, and mentions almost all the defects of his character as a 
man, The woodcuts efter his pictures si ! 
including ** The Old " 


i em to us noticeably suecessful 
Phéméraire” and ** The Slave-ship,” now for the first 


Mr. Ruskin’s well-known description of this 





canvas is of course cited, and the editor of Z/arper’s is fair enough to 
allow our artist countryman, Mr. George Inness, in the course of some 


sensible remarks abcut painting, on a subsequent page, to record his opi- 
nion that Turner's **Slave-ship ” is ‘‘the most infernal piece of clap-trap 


ever painted. There is nothing init. It has as much to do with human 


ufections and thought asa ghost. It is not even a fine bouquet of color 


1 


The color is harsh, disagreeable, and discordant.” Mr. Inness’s ‘inter- 


viewer ” evidently took his notes in short-hand. 


—We have rarely seen a more notable disregard of the 1 
foree, or a greater disproportion of means to ends, than in certain 
bills for ‘*the classification of mail matter” drawn by the Posi-o 
Department and introdceud in the House by Mr. Money and in the 
Senate by Mr. Ferry. 


restraining certain advertising periodicals which endeavor to distribute 


The object is to get rid of the annoyance of 


themselves to non-subscribers at ‘‘ privileged” rates of postage, and to 
silence the publishers of magazines who are annoyed at a recent rule re- 
stricting them from stitching or pasting in ‘* inserts” or slip 

complish this it is actually proposed to create the oflice of ** Superinten- 
dent of Mail Classification,” who is to examine all printed matter claim- 
ho, if satisfied as to its 


ler which it will 


ing transmission at ‘* privileged” rates, and w 
character, is to issue ‘ certificates of registration,” unc 
ne entitled to be sent to bona fide subscribers at the lowest rate of posta 
The epportunities which such an official would have of levying black- 
mail or of persecuting political opponents are enlarged by a provision, 
very proper in itself, prohibiting the mailing of any ‘*obscene matter or 
matter relating to lotteries, gift concerts, 6r fraudulent schemes and de- 
vices.” A careful scrutiny of the advertising columns of any of the 
‘great dailies” would doubtless reveal much which a censor of strict 
virtue could classify under one or more of the above heads, and he would 


have power at onee to deprive the offends r of mail privy ile res, The ac - 
partment, of course, has no intention of setting up an indirect censor- 


ship of the press, but if this machinery is created it will not be long be- 
fore some of the ‘* war-horses ” 
be worked. 
seem to be the desire of some one to occupy an office created by Act of 


will discover how advantageously it could 
:; 
e 





At present the only motive lurking under the surface would 





Congress, to which is attached a salary of = 


out of the fees of registration 


.259 per annum, to be paid 


—With the number for December 29, 1877, the French folk-lore 
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These essays (with an exception or two) frst appeared in /’raser’s Ma- 
tt d the F’ rahtly Revi nd { ] between the first 
and the last there seems to be a change from a rather cautious to a very 
outspoken position, though the latter is plai en foreshadowed in the 
earlier writings. The first four and the « r essay especially form 
ascrics W h ! t I With extraordinary care, to lead the reader 


quietly on to a positivism more and more prenounced at each step, or 
plen’s temperament, shows 
a development of his own convictions. The deliberate moderation with 


which he questions the fairness of the position of the Broad Church in 


I { 1 forms w rejecting the old substance, ripens into 
harsher criticism upon those who would cultivate religion as a fine art 


ld it their faith; the relation of modern 
‘faiths emphasizes more distinctly his radicalism, and 
at last he ends by stoutly refusing the name of Christian, and vigorously 


} m Fr ° 1 Plainspeaking $y Leslie Stephen.’ New York : 
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it tiism. llis po ition is so extreme 
he is right expecting the approval of few Englishmeu 
With him; but they will appreciate the vigor 

1 \ dness , 4) wl 
find J) I tis 3 j ivi Lo 
{ i n ¢ | { i me contem} i French 
explain origin of modesty by referring it to a savage 
j nnees y bit of sentimentality from any point of view. 
ee who Is the authorof the suggestion, is well known as the great- 
‘ ( t follows and his theory, or something closely akin to it, 


ntial to every natural theory of man’s intellectual rise from savage- 


But sentimentalism is not at all one of Mr. Stephen's faults. He 
is indeed very English, and the atmosphere in which he writes is always 
to be borne in mind, The social influence of the Church, and the partial 
ostracism Which radicalism has to meet there, make concealment much 
commoner than here ; and render it less extraordinary that a man of Mr. 
Stephen’s ability should think that he must discard the name of Christian 


n order to preserve his honesty. 


In this country the position of the English Church has always been 
l’rom the fir 


ionary church among the heathen, and it is to-day more marked for 


from its native « 


nt ne st it has been essentially a 
Wiis 
the extraordinary intensity with which it preserves its faith in beliefs that 
are quietly fading from the creeds of its competitors, and the warm zeal 


with which it seeks to draw the unbeliever into its fold, than for its libe- 


lism or progress. Of course there are broad thinkers within its borders, 
very great city can show, but they do not form as prominent and 
influential a party here as in England. The rejection of the political 
compromise from which the Church sprang seems to have given it a 
fresher life here ; and in religion new life generally means firmer hold of 
doctrine, and stronger conviction that only faith can save. There have 
heen comparatively few representatives of that sec tion of the Broad party 
\ when the old methods seemed to be failing, boldly ventured to 
essay the new, .nd professed to bring the best light of historical criticism 
ind of ntifie investigation to bear upon the old dogmas only the bet- 
ter to exhibit their strength. As a movement it was scarcely in accord 
ith the Church here, or indeed with our national instincts, from which 
the taste for the intellectual discussion of dogmas that our fathers felt so 
trongly has nearly departed. But even in England it did not succeed. 
‘The new wine was too effervescent. It was not, as Mr. Stephen says, be- 
cause the English creed was, like the English constitution, ‘the product 
of a series of compromises, accidents, and bit-by-bit reforms, carried out 


hy no definite principle, but by a sort of indefinite rule of thumb.” How- 
ever true it may be of the constitution, this does not at all represent the 

wth of the Church. When the Protestant creeds first took shape, the 
profoundest and subtlest thought of the time still found its best field in such 


topics. If we consider them unassisted by inspiration, we must still the 
more acknowledge the transcendent genius of the creation, for each of the 


rreat creeds is a pertect logical whole. 
tion that the « ctive voice of the Church was the voice of God, there 
was no assailable point in the Catholic creed. And when the stern facts 


Starting with its primal assump- 


‘Bi 
O11 


compelled our fathers to doubt the purity of the Church’s conscience and 
reject its authority, they still felt the need of an unquestionable source, 


and naturally sought and found it in the written Word. They did not go 


to history or science for evidences of Christianity. The ‘* thus God spake” 
was final, and the Protestant creed which they built up on it (which, de- 
spite a few anomalies, is the creed of the English Church) is harmonious 
and complete, There would have been an impossible anachronism in sup- 


sing that the certainty of these @ prior foundations could be replaced 


by any abstruse metaphysical probabilities or vague analogies from natu- 
ral science. And to-day, much as philosophy and science may do, the 
certainty of the old faith they cannot give. Modern science has sadly 


shaken the belief in this infallibility of the holy text, both as to facts and 
laws. Modern thought has moved away from the creeds, but, however 
we may regret it, we cannot bring it back by scientifie formulas with 
which they had nothing in common, The Broad Church has not been 
able to restrain the power it invoked, and again, as in the old legend, 
dwarfs cry out that the Siegfried hammer has struck with such 
crushing energy that metal and anvil are driven into the earth. 


The ot! 


insoluble mysteries, was 


sserted that the creed was full of 
successful here. 


er liberal movement, which a 
more This position had great 
It easily disposed of any troublesome points by calling them 
of 


advantages. 


inscrutable. course antiquarians knew well enough that the great 


thinkers who worked out the creed would have stared in holy horror at the 


idea that they had left anything spiritually unintelligible or obscure, but 
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ation. 


1 thought has swept away from them so far that many thinkers, 


moder: 
some even of the leading philosophers of the time, have easily followed 


the suggestion of the Church, and indolently asserted the impossibility 


of under ding them ; and naturally the method has found great favor 
in this country, especially in the more liberal sects. In the end, however, 
this movemeut, too, must fail, for the great creeds are great wholes from 
which no part can be severed without perilling the whole. The old legend 


comes back of the vigil in the valley of St. John, where the knight waits 
long before the enchanted castle, and at last in impotent, desperate uncer- 
tainty dashes his axe against the charmed rock, and finds that with the fall 
of a single turret the charm has broken and the whole castle lies open. 
The great ereeds were the life of the Christian Church, and it is vain to 
hope that the Church can retain its influence when it does not insist upon 
the exclusive power of its creed to save. If the dogmas are acknowledged 
to be unimportant, men will give but a lax and indolent support to the 
church which so acknowledges its impotence. Belief must be in some- 
thing definite and something certain, and it must be all-important. This 
is what has made Episcopacy and its offspring, Methodism, so successful 
of late years in this country. It has been perfectly sure. With all our 
loose breadth we crave sometimes something firmer, right or wrong, or 
rather something about which there can be no question of right or wrong. 
Keen as our artistic perceptions are, we are not always satisfied with ** that 
beautiful but shadowy region where romance takes the place of history 
and poetry of reasoning.” 

For those who are unable to retain the old faith, but afraid to relin- 
quish it, there is little satisfaction in books like Mr. Stephen’s, which only 
try to show the untenableness of a foothold that they fear to change. 
The half conviction of insecurity they do not wish to recognize. They 
dislike to be told that ‘the division between faith and reason is a half 
measure till it is frankly admitted that faith has to do with fiction and 
reason with fact.” 
that Mr. Stephen’s book is aimed. He has nothing to say against those 
who can still adhere fully to the old faith. Ile is too far away from 
them to meet them. He half unwillingly recognizes for a moment or two 
the other extreme of philosophical theism, the doctrine that the God-in- 


Yet it is exactly against these half-way believers 


toxicated Spinoza gave the clearest form to, but which is as old as the 
oldest thought—that philosophy which retains the direct personal knowl- 
edge of the divine essence, the all-informing eternal substance, ** path, 
motive, guide, original, and end,” while it drops all other dogmas, But 
he touches it only for an instant, for he himself goes further and keeps 
nothing. But still the old beliefs cover the whole ground, 
watches with interest the close approach of the modern positivist to 
the ancient stoic ; a likeness of thought rather than feeling it is true, but 
30th worship the Universal Nature, refusing any 
doth seek the true life in harmony with 
se Never re- 


” 


and one 


still a striking one. 
further step in Divine definition. 
universal order. Both make their aim the universal good, 
pent,” says Mr. Stephen, ‘‘ unless by repentance you mean drawing les- 
Seating against the bars of fate you will only 
wound yourself and mar what yet remains to you.” The love of those we 
have lost ‘‘is at best an enervating enjoyment, and a needless pain. The 
figments of theology are a consecration of our delusive dreams ; the teach- 
ing of the new faith should be the utilization of every emotion to the bet- 
tering of the world of the future.” Instead of the utter self-surrender of 
Christianity Mr. Stephen puts the dignity of self-culture ; instead of asce- 
ticism, the training one’s instincts ‘*into harmony with the interests of 
the whole social organism.” choice is but an 
‘‘jgnoble yielding to evils which might be extirpated.” Suffering is an 
evil to be conquered, or at least stoically withstood, not a punishment to 
be submitted to ; and our reward lies not in any immortality of personal 


sons from past experience. 


Resignation where there is a 


bliss but in the good we have done, ‘spreading in widening circles to all 
We have but to clothe these thoughts in Latin to transport 


uly 


eternity.” 
ourselves to that e: time when Christianity was still struggling for 
existence, and stoicism seemed the only resource. 
POOR’S ‘MONEY AND ITS LAWS.’ * 

\ TE have hesitated a good deal about reviewing Mr. Poor’s book—first, 

because to review it adequately would require a volume of at least 
half its size ; and secondly, because it is quite plain that in Mr. Poor’s 
opinion no man who has yet written on economical questions is competent 
to review it. Of its 623 
undoubtedly the most important part of it—in fact, the reason for its 


capacious pages only 61 are devoted to what is 


** Money and its Laws. Embracing a History of Monetary Theories and a Tlistory 
New York : li. V. & H. W. 


of the Currencies of the United States. By Henry V. Poor.’ 


Poor. 1877. 
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existence—the author’s account of his ‘‘Laws of Money.” Of the re- 
mainder, 866 are given up to what it is no exaggeration to eall scurrilous 


abuse of some ofthe most not dv riters mm e& 


ning with Aristotle and ending with David A. We!! 


mical questions, begin- 
siders the father of modern political economy, and abuses reund)s 


though for reasons which we have no space to give here. We think his 


acquaintance with him, except in Behn’s translation of the * Politics,’ is 
very slight. “The pre mises from which he reas med,” Mr. Poor SaVs, 
‘*were the untrained observations of phenomena or the extravagant pic- 
tures of an ardent and fanciful mind.” * The conclusions were as ero- 


tesque and fan iful”’ as the premises, and he finally declares with much 
solemnity that when Plato and Aristotle *‘came to be authorities in the 
Church as well as in the Schools a night of intense darkness settled over 
Europe,” a circumstance which he considers by no means ** strange.” Of 
Aristotle the Schoolmen were ** the legitimate descendants,” and all mod- 
ern economists, except Mr. Poor, are the legitimate descendants of the 
Schoolmen, It ought to be put down to the credit of Aristotle, however 
thatin spite of the great increase of light in the world within the last two 
thousand years, the leading modern economists are just as great fools as 
their master, except John Locke, who appears to have written soundly 
on the currency, though even his distinction is not very great, because 
‘*he is the only writer on the subject of the currency, except Law, who 
has not assumed, much less attempted to prove, that two and two make 
five” Even he, however, ‘did commit an unpardonable offence, with 
the Schoolmen,” of course. What it was it is hardly necessary to state, 
in view of the gross and asinine stupidity of those who came after him. 
John Law gets some faint praise and had scme glimmerings of reason, 
so that Adam Smith and others were able ‘ toconstruct from the ruins he 
left behind their grotesque and absurd edifices.” Hume comes next, and, 
like Aristotle, ‘‘assumes all his premises without consideration or reflee- 
tion,” and *‘ always follows Law where he is wrong and rejects him wher- 
ever heisright.” ** With Hume,” too, ‘ from the perversity or credulity of 
human nature, a falsehood plausibly told and well stuck to would have 
all the potency of truth,” which is a sorry showing for the great experi- 
ential philosopher. Moreover, ‘*as far as any knowledge of monetary 
science is concerned, a Kaffir might b> quoted” (as well as he) * for an 
authoritative opinion upon the Code of Menu.” Poor Hume! Such is 
fame, 

IIume, however, was not, according to our author, half as great a 
blockhead as Adam Smith, who even outdid in folly and stupidity his 
master Aristotle. His economical teachings are nothing but ** errors and 
absurdities.” He even went so far as in his illustrations “to in- 
vert the whole order of nature”—a dastardly and mischievous trick. 
Ile hardly wrote a line without making a blunder, because ‘he 
was by nature wholly unfitted to conduct a scientific discussion of any 
kind”; and, “considering his ignorance upon the subject on which he 
wrote, the groundlessness of his assumptions and conclusions, especially 
in reference to money, the influence he has exerted is well fitted to excite 
astonishment ”—in Mr. Poor, of course. Next comes the unfortunate Du- 
gald Stewart, whose absurdity is only to be matched by Aristotle, by the 
Schoolmen, and by modern economists, and three-fourths of whose writ- 
ings his literary executor ought to have burnt as ‘ta vast mass of rubbish, ’ 
Huskisson too, acute as he was, could not help making a fool of himself, 
He “ fell into the grossest absurdity for want of a little reflection,” and 
by “‘accepting dogmas which he never examined.” The celebrated Bul- 
lion Committee turned out nearly as badly as Aristotle and the School- 
men. One of their main propositions was ‘‘ purely imaginary ” and ‘an 
absurdity on its face,” and the report itself has been ** one of the most 
formidable obstacles to the progress of monetary science.” Ricardo, if 
possible, outdid all his predecessors in stupidity, even Smith, for ** no 


” 


sooner did he take up his pen to write on monetary topics than he seemed 
instantly discharged of all reasoning faculty. In the same sentence he 
could affirm propositions exactly opposed the one to the other without 
the least perception of their incongruity ”; aud by way of illustrating the 
mental condition of the Economists, Mr. Poor mentions that this unhap- 
py person ‘occupies the front rank amongst them as an original and 
profound thinker.” The leading witnesses before the Bullion Committee 
‘*made statements and drew conclusions as groundless as, and far less 
valuable than, the speculations of the alchemists.” The state of Lord 
Overstone’s mind while he was before the committee was ** wild and in- 
coherent,” and he got the mind of the committee into the same condition. 
Mr. Goulburn, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, uttered stuff 
which a schoolboy should be punished.” 

Another foolish person was Tooke, the author of the ‘History of 
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volving themselves in the gn t mistal and « 

what, he not unnaturally asks, is ‘*t! ppoarent f ness 

due”? The answer is, *‘to the uniformity i nand d 

has so long prevailed in their country.” 

As to John Stuart Mill, suffice it to say that 

entific enquiry,” had ‘fa puerile mind ” and ** { , \l 
leod’s writings on economical questior ) 

nonsense,” to which “it will not 1 n . 

Sehliemann shall have dug up Dutch cl at F M 
perfectly fresh and sweet.” J. W. Gilbart 1 t \ 

money ** without any comprehension of its nature and Mer. 
eett is all wrong, of course, but not suc! \ 

and Bonamy Price. As to Stanley Jevons, he is so f 

and unphilosophical ” that he **does net call for comm 

is a lower depth than even he has sounded, and that has | ft 1 by 
Bonamy Price.” Mr. Poor apologizes for quoting from P 

but says ‘tit may do some good to show the incoherent buffoonery 

in the name of political ecouomy in one of th iniver ( 
com.” The Am rs need only . \ \ 
repeat, without a particle of o lity . I na Tat \ 
find in the books written on the other sid { , 
Bowen is perhaps the silliest of them, and is 
Sumner and Perry are disposed of with contemptuous vity, and Davy 


A. Wells is accused of * flippant non 


We had intended making some examination of t author's ** Laws of 


Money,” which is, as we have said, the ex for tl nd 

tious book, but, after the above citations, wi l sw 

excuse our not undertaking it. Aw rw] mind 

indicated by Mr. Poor's language is clearly 1 qual l { di 
covery of any “laws” or the pr ition « ny s fle rv. <As 


he is evidently not a person with w is? ssary ’ rs. 
however, we will say, after a careful reading his exposition, that 
in our opinion he does not know the meaning of the terms * 

‘deduction,” or **dialeeties *; that he has nev 1 taucht ! n 
at all; that he thinks himself ** inductiy wl he is flound an the 
deepest @ priort bogs ; that he has apparently read far more than he can 
digest, and that he has produced, all things considered, the most { igh 
and discreditable book which has issued from the American } sf 
many years ; and we would warn foreign readers that t] is nothing in 
the author’s position at home to warrant or excuse his abusive and inso- 


lent treatment of any writer, ancient or modern. 


Reminiseeces and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. By Peter Harvey 


(Boston : Little, Brown & Co, 1877.)—We have bee : { ne 
pointed in reading this volume. From the intimate relat wl CX- 
isted between Mr. Harvey and Mr. Webster, and from the greatness of 
the latter’s career, and the interest of the public questions with which he 
had to deal, and many of which he had to settle, we antici 1 finding 
in his friend's recollections a valuable collection of anecdote and remin- 
iscence. But it is only too evident after reading a very few pages of the 
book that the author was 1 equal to his task. The requisite love and 


admiration of his subject he possessed, but the equally necessary powers 








of ce he had net. There is something pathetic in 
the fide ip. something almost canine in his unintellec- 
{ual and undiseriminating loyalty. But the picture he gives of Mr. Web- 
ster is. we have no hesitation in saying, neither accurate nor characteris- 
tic. Mr. Harvey's Webster is a strange character—a combination of the 
eute lawver, the far-seeing st an, and the steady-going farmer, liv- 


ing a frugal and abstemious life, enjoying a large income and extremely 
punctilior thout money matters, yet with a heavy incubus of debt on 





honlders all his life lon 
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aman with a keen sense of humor, yet 


whose jests are, when repeated by their admirer, flat and stale to the last 


degree ; a paragon of virtue and intellect, and the most popular politi- 
cian of his time, whose career culminated in failure. Mr, James Parton 
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had an important 1 per ent of j inles, and 
n utained their reputation by mere ingenuity or learning. The 
chief character of his mind w perfect clearness and sound judg- 
! t Hi rou it in th Dartmouth College case is founded on 
1} | 1 most elementary principles of justice ; and the positions 
} mod Secretary of St 1 the right of search were, as Mr. Har- 
\ ich that when s l ther 1s to be no possible doubt about 
{ It i mus to find | his discussion of it anticipating tl 
( the Virg Which pr l such a puzzle to so many lawyers ef 
al dav The rig! re ! r by the English Gov- 
ernment, in Mr. Webster's view for the simple reason 
that a regularly doc fod At in vessel, flving the American flag, 
was part of Am 1 t y, and search of her was merely an act of 
trespa But if the vessel be flying the flag without right—as, for in- 
stance, in the ease of a pirate—she is not an American vessel, and it is 
nothing to us whet) hej rched or net searched. Had this rule 
been applied the Veryinius case at the outset, the absurd idea that we 
had Leon insulted by Spain would have been seen to be without foundation. 
It is impossible to read even the 7 ( life of Webster at the present 
time without being struck with the fact that for such a man there would 
now be literally no place in public life, and that even at the bar the race 
’ 


» which he belonged hes almost died out. Ina measure 


this is doubtless due to the fact that public work 


once gone ec 


done over again. The Constitution has been interpreted and the Govern- 
ment established on a sure foundation once and for all. The enormous 
industrial d lopment which set in about the time that Webster's ¢ene- 


and which had no effect on the early devel- 
opment of their minds or characters, has produced a new race of lawyers 

] uwyers who devote all their ability—of which the 
amount available in the community is probably quite as great as it 
; f ms, interests which 


the interests of great corporat 


nerally require skilful advocacy and great ingenuity, but 


which does not tend to develop profound lawyers. Meanwhile in- 
luences whose operation is now so well understood as to excite little 
or no attention have weakened the judiciary till lawyers of the 


+ 


will not go upon the bench, and public 
life has cease to offer to men of elevated ambition and self-respect 
an attractive career. It i to speculate on what Webster 
would have been had he belonged to a later generation. 


curious 
Popular as he 
was during the greater part of his life in Massachusetts, he wou!d not 
have had the requisite *‘ magnetism ” to sueceed now. The popularity of 
that day was inspired partly by a feeling of reverence and awe both for 
intellectual greatness and social position which the rapid progress of 
death l He had not 


since hi has almost totally destroyed, 
the feelings or tastes which would aliow him to associate with his intel- 


demagogism 
lectual or social inferiors on the terms of equality now exacted in polities. 
n for the last 


side in all constitutional arguments. 


In law he would have be twenty years on the unsuccessful 


. With his intense 
ambition and love of success, we should not be surprised at finding him 


Were he alive now 


engaged in almost any form of prominent activity—except that in which 
he distinguished hitmself when living. 
its first settlement in 1639, 


ITistory of Guilford, Connecticut, from 
( Smith. (CAlbanv: Joel Munsell. 1877.) 


From the MSS, of Hon. Ralph D. 


Nation. 


[Number 657 


~~ wre a re —— = 

\ ( itry town sixteen miles from New Haven, on Long Island 

5 led by farmers from Kent and Surrey, Guilford appears to 
1 an utterly uneventful history. The land was honestly bought 





of t Indians, the last purchase being confirmed by Uneas, the famous 
Mo! 1chief. in 1641. The settlers obtained a good whent and corn- 
I ! i] Nent quarries of trap and granite, the best oysters on the 
S ! it horiginal shell-heaps, which supplied an abundance of 
ut lalimanure. Nume sattempts to give a manufacturing character 


to the pl have failed, but some ships have been built, an re is ¢ 
end” of the fathers of Guilford 
New IIaven) was to * uphold the 
most 


prosperous iron-foundry, The * mayne 
i¢ third settlement in the colony of 


refronal church way with 





God in 
, and Jiberty for the 
They the excluded 
covernment—the common Puritan polity, and not 


that ¢ 
tiki ol 


an explicit Congre: 


refore non-chureh-members f 


om 
noteworthy here 


om Guilford and the adjoining town of Branford went those uncom- 


ing co ion of the Connecticut and New 


me-outers who saw in the un 
‘ 


Haven colonies an abandonment of the polity, and who, in founding 


w Jersey, made a last vain effort for ‘the carrying on of 


spiritual concernments, as also of civil and town affairs, according to God 
nda godly government.” In the mere spirit of adventure, too, Guil- 


» all paris of 


ford proved an actively swarming hive, sending colonists 


Connecticut, to Berkshire County, Mass., to Guilford (Windham County) 


and Chittenden County, Vt., to Charlemont and Charleston, N. IT, to 
Greenville, N. Y., ete. Most important of all, Francis Austin, of Guil- 
ford, is the reputed ancestor of the notorious Stephen I’, Austin, the 
founder of the present State of Texas, 


Schools were established as soon as the church was ; a library in 1757; 
The great literary lights of the town 
t president of King’s (new Columbia) 
and father of William Samuel, a later president of th 


Halleck, whose descent ] 


the first newspaper in March, 1877. 
were Dr. 
Col CLe 


4 


stitution ; and Fitz-Greene 


Samuel Johnson, the firs 

h same in- 
through his 
from John Eliot is perhaps as deserving of mention as that other fact, 
that he 
a bronze statue in a public place ” 


**was the first American peet to whom was awarded the honor of 


Bald- 


Federal Constitutional Convention and subsequent 


and sucha statue! Abraham 
win, member of the 
S. Senator; Thomas Chittenden, first 


and 3. 
Chittenden, the present Representative in Congress, are the ch 


ief of 


The town is thought to have the 


governor of Vermont 


U. 
B. 





inns and statesmen. 
oldest dwelling-house now standing in the United Stutes, dating from 
16539, though this pretension will be disputed : the Cradoc 
Medford, Mass 


Guulford’s poli 
I 

k house in 

ited of the 

In the early days the town was its own physician, purchas- 


is assigned to 1634. Longevity is predi 


people also. 
ing its medicines 
“vea” in special town-mecting on the question ‘* whether the inhabi- 


out of the common funds, and unanimously voting 


tants would buy Mrs. Cosster’s Physic and Physical drugs.” 
ts ihat none 


Lawyers 
have only lately obtained a foothold in Guilford, which boa: 
of its inhabitants was ever hung. 

The late 
families, and several works of a like nature, which certainly ought to be 
published. The profits from the sale of the present volume inure to the 
benefit of the ** United Workers for Public Improvement,” an admirable 


Judge Smith left a genealogy of the principal Guilford 


organization of ladies for the purpose of beautifying the town. 

Who and What. A Compendium of General Information. Compiled 
by Annah De Pui Miller. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878.) 
—Mrs. Miller’s compendium of general information has been compiled on 
no other principle than that of recording the answers to the various ques- 
tions that came up in her desultory reading. The editor found the book 
of value to herself and to her friends, and certainly it contains a good 
deal of miscellaneous information. The reader can learn who was called 
‘The Bard of Avon,” what poem was composed amid the noise of ham- 
mers, what century was the age of thought, what great men diced of the 
gout, what great man had epileptic fits ; 
regard nothing as too important and nothing as too trivial for enquiry. 
The answers, however, are much less thorough ; in fact, errors are inex- 
cusably frequent. For instance, on page 76, it is stated that Cervantes 
was born in 1549, and at the end of the paragraph we are told ‘‘he saw 
the light of day just three years before Shakspeare,” who was born in 1564, 
while the true date of Cervantes’s birth is 1547. On p. 62 is the question 
“Who wrote ‘ Areadia’?” to which the strange answer is given, ‘‘ Joseph 
Addison ”; on p. 320, however, the book is ascribed to its author, Sir 
Philip Sidney. P. 266, Horace Walpole is called the wit and beau of the 
time of Madame Récamier, this lady being confounded with Madame du 


in short, the questions seem to 
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